




















THE RAMBLER. 


Vou. VI. New Series. OCTOBER 1856. Part XXXTY. 


. PREACHER OF REFORM: THE DORSETSHIRE 
LUTHER. 


Ir is hard to conceive a more startling mode of anncuncing a 
propo sition than that suggested by Dives—by a messenger 
from the dead, in all the horrors of shroud and she hatin But 
we may gather from Hooker* that, in the times just succeed- 
ing the Reformation, there was a class of functionaries that was 
even more a desideratum than ghosts, goblins, or witehes— 
naniely, preachers. lor a long time the monarchs, taking 
advantage of the imperfect education of the cl ergy, and using 
every possible ‘ pretext for their interference, hi ad established a 
night to inhibit priests from 1 teal: their flocks. ‘That 
vretched panderer to Henry V HL.’ s adulteries, Thomas Cran- 
mer, had inaugurated his archicriscopal rule by ferbidding all 
preaching throughout his diocese, and by warning the rest of 
the Enelish bis hops to follow his example. + ‘This was not, as 
some feared, because he was no friend to tlie “ new learning 
but beeause he dreaded that all sermons would turn on the 
sentence he had recently pronounced against Queen Katherine; 
so he issued his proclamation as a temporary expedient to stop 
the mouths of the indignant clergy; whose discourses would 
consist mainly ‘in tossing about the king’s marriage with 
Lady Anne.” From this time there was throughout the land 
a continually-inereasing famine of Christian doctrine: curio- 
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sity was excited; men knew that the authorities in Church 





* The sentence of Hooker to which we refer is such a refreshingly weak 
dilution of a well-known text of Scripture, that we must present it to our readers, 
if only as a study of style. “ Our Lord and Saviour,’ he says, ‘* was of 
opinion (') that th ey which would not be drawn to amendment of life by the tes- 
timony which Moses and the prophets have given concerning the miseries which 
follow sinners after death, were not likely to be persuaded by other means, 
although God from the dead should have raised them up ,reachers.’ 


h Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, boek i, cap. v. 
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and State were wrangling about the very fundamentals of reli- 
cion; proclam ttions of new articles would oceasion: ly be pub- 
lis he dl: but there was no teaching,—the mouths of the cler rey 
were shut and padlocked, and the m: iwistrates had the keys in 
their keeping. Men’s minds were unsc ttle “d; and the clergy, who 
were alinost as unsteady themselves, were forbidden to atte mpt 
composing matters. Nearly tw nty years after this wholesale 
inhibition matters had come to such a pass that seareely a cler- 
eyman could be found any where who could preach a sermon. 
The king’s chapk ins— King Edward had succeeded his father 
—were sent round like the judges on circuit: laymen, like 
Robert Taverner, were licensed to perform the function, and 
held forth to the court in all the splendour of * velvet-bounet, 
damask-gown, and gold-chain.” Yet, in spite of the scanty 
supply, preaching was the great demand of the people of those 
times. We are quite aware that the market afterwards be- 
came glutted, that there came to be more preachers than Iis- 
teners, and that the whole island brayed again with sermoci- 
nations of cobblers and costermongers, and such-like inspired 
ignorants. Still there was a considerable interval in which the 
article bore a high price; when the preacher was the rara avis, 
the thaumaturgus, who was expected to flash light and heat 
into the heads and hearts of the torpid people. Even in 1606 
there was not a single minister capable of preaching in all 
Cornwall. 

Poor England! what a miserable time the ignorant people 
must have had of it! ‘There was no teaching allowed; but 
instead they were inundated with books which not one in a 
hundred could read; the speaking books out of which they 
had hitherto learned—the holy pictures and images—were 
burned and profaned. The churches which they had been 
taught to reverence were used for cock-pits and theatres; 
where a preacher had been pulled from the pulpit, actors 
found a stage for their shows. Bishop Bonner, of Lon- 
don, had | in Lot to prohibit all manner of common plays, 
oO ames; and interludes from being played within the churches 
or chi pels: in 1598 the Protestant corporation of Lyme con- 
tributed 4s, dd. towards the expenses of a play acted by the 
queen's players in their church, Under the ag — puyye 
tells us that “in many churches, cathedral as as other, 
and especially in London, many frays, qi eens riots, blood- 
sheddings, were committed. They used also com nonly to 
bring horses and mules into and through churches, and shoot- 
Ing [sic] off hand-guns; ‘ making the same, which were pro- 
pe aly ap pointed to God’ Ss service “and conmnon prayer, like a 
stable or common inn, or rather a den or sink of all unehris- 
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tianness,’” as Edward VI. proclaims, threatening at the same 
time his infantine * indignation and imprisonment” to all cone 
traveners. 
What a damper for religious thought! What a state of 
stagnation must the people have been in! a weary, listless 
state, Impossible to last here, where there is nothing perma- 
nent but change, nothing changeless but death; a calm such 
as is the unfailing preeursor of the tempest! The pe ople had 
absolutely nothing to think about after this ¢& weine of pul- 
pits. The salt had lost its saltness ; for, as the heathen phi- 
losopher says that the soul of a hog i is given it instead of salt 
to keep its eareass from stinking, so may we say that thought 
is given to man to preserve his human soul from degenerating 
into mere animality. The objects which the government still 
allowed for the exercise of thought were certainly not much 
calenlated to raise it above animal passions, A eallows, with a 
baker’s (or rather a butcher’s) dozen of dangling examples of 
Tudor justice; a gibbet in a narrow street, infecting the whole 
ne iehbourhood with the putrefying quarters of some honoured 
abbot, who had been hanged as a traitor for having spent all his 
revenues on the poor, leaving a beggarly account of empty 
boxes for the royal robber; atu brill, “rolling along with some 
diseraced miller, who pilfered flour like Symekyn of a 
pyngtoun, or some shrill wife, who had been presented a 
unam communem scold,” a wrangler from house to len? 
a“ misuser of her tunge,” a “ saucy scolding quean,” and was 
to be trotted out and wh ppe ‘d for the consolation of persons 
who had been defrauded of their meal, or lamed in their repu- 
tation. Then there was the cucking or ducking stool,—a chair, 
generally perched at tie extremity of a beam, Which was 
deftly balanced over the parish horse- -pond, wherein some too- 
free dame, or suspected witch, would be forced to sit while 
the cruel see-saw was worked by the male population, who 
ducked the wretched victim over head and ears at each descent 
of the beam, and laughed to hear her curses terminate every 
time in a damp gu rele as the water closed over her mouth, 
like the young rook’s caw suffocated by the effort of swallowing 
the worm; or there was the pillory, with its usual comple- 
ment of ~ an ears nailed up like trapped vermin to the sides 
of its post, while at the top grinned ehastly the head of some 
unhappy “ traitor,” who had been hanged and quartered for 
misliking some profound remark of the king’s highness, Or 
they might study the stocks, sobering hose for the unsteady 
lees of sots; or contemplate that still more practical engine of 
correction, the * drunkard’s cloak,” which was ne ‘ither more 
nor less than a barrel with bottom broached out, a hole at 
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the top through which the bearer’s head protruded, and ano. 
ther on each side to put his hands through, while his legs were 
left free to carry him whithersoever they ‘wala. Such were 
the silent sermons—almost the only moral discourses—which 
were licensed for many a weary year in Inngland, and through 
which the people were broueht to such a pitch of brutality and 
ignorance, that it is difficult to blame them for listening to 
the mountebanks who were at length Ict loose to preach to 
them. The fortunes of one of these we shall endeavour, by the 
joint help of old Strype, Anthony a Wood, and Kir. George 
Roberts, author of Zhe Social Hi: story of the People of the 
Southern Counties of kngland in past Centuries, to trace in 
the present article. 

Christchurch ‘Twinham, in the county of Southampton, 
—a town which in those days doubtless contained a certain 
quantity of houses and a certain number of inhabitants,—had 
the honour of being the birthplace of Thomas Hancock; a 
man who, having taken a bachelor’s degree at Oxford in Jan- 
uary 1552, first appears on the stage of the world as one 
who, by some se) work unrecorded by history, attained the 
favour and erace of Thomas Crannier; through whom he was 
appr olited by Kine ‘eis VILL., in the last year of his reien, 
to the pr rpetual curacy of Poole in Dorsetshire. At this a 
he made himself “auseful man” in his native county by being 
avery diligent preacher of the gospel, and declan he Dati 
papal abuses.” But his mouth having been atopy: “i by a 
strict Inhibition from Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, he 
would preach in the diocese of Sarum (in which Poole was 
situated); where he went on cireuit from church to ehurch, 

tll he was suddenly brought up by a suspension a eclebratione 
divinorum by Salcot, the » but just 
then Henry died, and Its puny son came to the throne. 
Searcely was he seated, when many * zeaious preachers of 
the gospel, without staving for orders from above, earnestly 


Li shop of that diocese 


set forth the evaneelical doetitne ln confutation of the sacri- 
fice of thie Mass, aud the corporal presence in the Sacrament, 
and such-like.” These gentry were all countenanced and en- 
couraged by the archbishop, who, in spite of the existing sus- 
pe ‘nsion by two diocesans, sent [lancock a license to proceed 
in his pres aching. 

No sooner Was this obtained than he renewed his former 
circuits. ‘The first place where we find him is in his native 
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town, ne er it seccis to have been a solemn davi @ 
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curate Was sayihe wiass at tie altars wai. Sauth, tie vicar, 
1 | } ? ) ee } 

—a persoh Who Ver likely had no license to preach, and 
7 7 4 .* .* nal ws ] ¢ ° . ’ a - a . i] 
who was obliged to put up with whatever materials presented 
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themselves ; for in those days (or at least shortly after) the 
ordinary minister, beneficed or not, was not allowed to preach 
without a license declaring him to be a ‘* suflicient and con- 
venient preacher ;” but if beneficed, and if his living allowed 
it, he had to procure once a month the services of a licensed 
minister, — Sir. Smith was sitting in his chair in the face of 
the pulpit, where Tlancock, during the Mass, was preaching 
quictiy cnough till the celebrant came to the Elevation, when 
the preacher roared out to the people * that that the priest 
held over his head they did see with their bodily eyes; but 
our Sa wiour Christ doth say plainly that we shall see Him no 
more. ‘Lhen you,” saith he, ** that so kneel unto it, pray 
unto it, per honour it as God, do make an idol of it, and 
yourselves do commit most horrible idolatry.” Whereupon 
the viear cried out to him: “ Mr. Hancock, you have done 
well until now ; and now have vou played the ill cow’s part, 
which, when she hath eiven a good mess of milk, overthrow- 
eth ail with her foot, and so all is lost.” This is all, according 
to Haneock’s own narration (who ts not, however, necessarily 
more veracious than his suceessor Dr. Cumming), that poor 
Sinith had to say; evidently he was not one of the sufficient 
and convenient preachers; so he did all that in him lay, and 
walked out of church. 

Iemboldened by this first suecess, Hancock next, in the 
same year (1547), re-enaeted the same part on a more public 
occasion, in 2 sermon nae at a church in Salisbury, be- 
fore the chancellors of Sarum and Winchester (who had been 
the instruments of lis suspension) and divers others of the 

clerey and laity. ils text was, “ very plant which My 
heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rected out; 
whence, says Strype, he inveighed against the superstitious 
cercniomles, holy bread, holy water, images, as ves —_ 
&e., “ which he seems to have cen: ishevad plants to be era- 
dicated; as a worthy mavor of Weymouth, temp. George ill. 
Ol rahe that stones, wheelbarrows, and other vege tables, were 
to be removed from the streets in anticipation of his majesty’s 
arrival, rom external things the preacher soon went on to 
the Holy of | Holies, or, as Strype calls it, the idol of the 
altar, proving it to be an idol and no God by the Ist of St. 
nls Zospe 1 No mar hath seen God at any time, with other 
places of the Old ‘Vestament. But that the priest held over 
his head they did see, kneeled before it, honoured it, and so 
made an idol of it, and therefore thes were most horrible 
idolaters ;” then he went on with his fanatical blasphemy to 
eall It, in the very presence of the tabernacle, by such infa- 
mous names as “ Jack-in-the-box and Round Robin,” so that 
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the chancellors and certain of the clergy went out of the 
church in disgust. Hancock, secing them go, cursed them as 
they went, and bawled out after them that they were not of 
God, because they refused to hear the word of God. This 
affair threatened to end more seriously for the preacher; after 
the sermon, ‘Thomas Chaffen, the mayor, came to him. and 
charged him with a breach of the peach vention of the lord pro- 
tector, forbidding ** nicknames like Jack-in-the-box or Round 
Robin to be given to the Sacrament.” Whereupon he replied 
that it was no Sacrament, but an idol, as they used it: neverthe- 
less he was committed to jail; but bailed by six substantial men, 
who were answerable for his appearance at the next assizes 

At the assizes, the prisoner, confident of the s support v 
the protector and the archbishop, behaved with sufficient im- 
pertinence. When Chief-justice Lyster ordered him to find 
securities for his good behaviour, perceiving the Bishop of 
Salisbury, a zealous Catholic, on the bench, he suggested 
that, as his trouble arose from his preaching the word of God, 
the bishop and his chaplain should be bound for him. The 
judge rebuked his insolence, and said that he would not ac- 
cept the surety of the bishep in such a case. -_ which 
one Dymoke, a draper, as sked the jucs vee what the bond was 
tobe. A hundred pounds,” was the reply. “ A. hunc dred 
will be bound for him,” answered Dyvmoke. ‘ Ay, a thousand,” 
replied some one else. Then the judge interposed to Han- 
cock: *€ See what an uprear you make among the people ;” 
and for quict’s seke he entered into a parley with Dymoke, 
who owned that Ha: ore had no command over himself in 
the pulpit, and would probably forfeit his bond; but, he 
added, it would never grieve them to lose 204. a-prece in such 
a quarrel. Finally ten sureties were bound in 10d. each, and 
LLaneock himself in 90. 

Having signed the bond, Hancock at once rode off to the 
protcetor Sonmierset at Ston, and vot him to make Cecil, after- 
wares the famous lord treasurer Burehle ‘y, Write to Chief- 
justice Lyster to have the bond dischareed. 

Hancoc k carried this letter to Lyster, then at Southamp- 
ton. itchanced that as he was presenting it the bell rang for 
sermon. ‘Lhe chief-justice was astonished to hear that he 
intended to preach, and quietly remonstrated with him, bid- 
ding him remember that Southai mpton was a haven-town, and 
that such a sermon as that preached at Salisbury would di- 
vide the inhabitants into factions, and leave them defenceless 
against an attack of a foreign foree. Hancock appears to 
have been aaa so, after a long and angry discussion, 
the chief-justice forbade him to preach, telling him that there 
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was one in the Tower, Bishop Gardiner, whom he would be- 
lieve before four hundred such as he. Then the mayor and 
aldermen were sent for, and told to provide another preacher: 
they soon found a Mr. Gryffeth. 

The chief-justice attended; but found that Gr yffeth was as 
bad as Haneock. The W hale mar-text openly z challenged 
him with suffering images in the church, the idol hanging in a 
string over the altar, and the people honouring the idol con- 
trary to law,” with much other “ good doctrine,” to Hancock’s 
delight, who was one of the hearers. His bond and sureties 
were then discharged, according to the tenor of Cecil’s letter. 
He was now a man of mark. He returned to Poole in triumph, 
but found the town in a backsliding state ; many of the inha- 
bitants had begun to tire of the blasphemy of their incumbent, 
and had returned to the old faith. Divisions had already ap- 
pearcd among them, and Mass had been restored. 

But on the Ist of July in the same year (1597), Hancock 
onee more mounted his own pulpit, to preach against idolatry 
and covetousness from | ‘Tim. vi., and against the Mass which 
the priest was then offering. During the Elevation he spoke, 
as Was his abominable practice, against the real presence. A 
wealthy old merchant, ‘Thomas W hyte, the head of the Ca- 
tholie party of the town, thereupon rose from his seat and left 
the church, saying, “ Come from him, ‘onal people: he came 
from the devil, and teacheth unto you devilish doctrine.” An- 
other merchant, John Nothrel, or Spicer, followed his exam- 
ple, crying out to iLancock, Tt shall be God when thou shalt 
be but a ki — - and thus the dispute ended for the pre- 
sent. But on All Saints Day following, Whyte, Nothrel, and 
a another influential merchant of Poole, came into 
chureh to ask the priest to say the usual dirge fox all souls. 
Hancock forbade the thing altogether ; ; the merchants insisted, 
and the teumbent replied that it should never be done while 
he lived. They thereupon, according to the Protestant account, 
called him knave, and his wife strumpet; and threatened to 
make him draw his viscera (they used a curter and more 
Saxon word) after him at the gallows. 

Thereupon followed an uproar. At this juncture Morgan 
Reed, the ine vor, rushed in, pushed Hancock into the choir, 
and bolted the door; then, with much ado, he managed to 
quict the hurly -buly, and to get most of the people out of 
the church; not however without | being called kuave for his 
pails. Hancock onee more betook himself to Somerset, who 
wgain referred him to Ceeil; from whom he procured a le ‘tter, 
the talismanic power of wlicle enabled him to preach undis- 
turbed in Poole till the death of Iidward in 1500. 
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During this time Hancock Was in great glory, enacting the 
‘Pouther of the southwest,” and doubtless | carrying out well 
the spiritu: al commands of the king and council. ‘These pha- 
risces In 1551 issued a proclamat ton against covetousness! 
‘The bishops and licensed preachers were to assail this vice, 
which, it seems, was leading men to monopolise corn, to pro- 
mote enclosures, to tear away the subs tance of the ‘Chareh, 
the universitics, and even the hospitals, ‘This document re- 
minds us of the sermon of the Cornish parson, who, when 
there was a ery of * wreck” while he was discoursing, kept t the 
people back by preaching on the enormity of strip] ping the 
poor mariners; during which time he gradually wre aled. him- 
self to the church-porch, _ he threw off his cown, and set 
off with the cry, “Now, let us all start fair!’ The gentry 
and phisrelwsdesis were now too wide awa Ke to allow King 
and council to enrich themselves alone by ece! esiastical pecula- 
tion: squires also and farmers drank healths i ne halices ; and 
CoOpes became cults Ulic ler the SCISS Ors of iniste rs’ ladie Se 

About this time a curious case occurred in Pocle. A cer- 
tain Mrs. Woocock gave out that she was continually haunted 
by a voice thi at cried in her ears, “ He whom the kine trusts 
best shall deeeive him, and werk treason against him. 


o ‘Lhe 
words were ominous to Hancock's friend Somerset. The 
Poole people therefore sent the woman to London to the 
council. She came back with her purse fuil of money, but 
without having communicated with the protector, and was 
more active than ever in spreading the report. tiancock, at 
the entreaty of some of his people, weut to Sion to inform his 
patron. “Ah, sirrah, this is strange,’ said the duke. But 
whether it put him on his guard or no, he was arrested in 
three weeks, and executed tn Januar | Loo: ps 
When Queen Mary ascended the throne, the Protestant 
party had become dominant at Poole. Hancock read her pro- 
clamation, and inte —- it to his parishioners. On the 
strength of it Whyte and his party erected an altar in the 
chureh, and procured a French chaplain to say Mass; but the 
altar was pulled down, and the ie “brent.” ‘Paereupon 
Whyte put up an altar in his RON, and summoned the faith- 
ful to the sacrifice by ringing a bell out of window; for which 
the Protestants threatened to shoot him. On the other hand, 
the Catholics used to vo to the chureh to tr y ai nd cateh Han- 
cock in some treasonable speech. At last the buzzing blue- 
bottle was fairly caught in the cobweb of the law ; but broke 
loose, and fled to Normandy, where he remained two years. 
At his return he was received with the honours of a con- 


fessor of the faith. Dis fame was dilated, and he was in much 
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request as preacher of occasional sermons in the neighbouring 
towns. Lhe corporation of Lyme was mighty at procuring 
«he services of able-winded holders-forth. These functionaries 

generally reecived a shilling or sixteenpence for their trouble, 
and a dinner at the expense of the town. On great occasions 
Mr. Haneock was sent for; as, for instance, in 1558, when he 
“improved” a horrible fi aivictle. and received no less than 
eight shillings for his sermon. On this oecasion the preacher was 
more thirsty than usual, and was treated by the town oe 66 4 pottle 

of wine and a quart of sack” supplementary. Hancock, in spite 
of his successful Cornish way of preaching against covetous- 
ness, seems to have gradually advanced the price of his ser- 
mons; for in 1552 the same corporation (of Lyme) paid him 
no less than thirteen shillings and fourpence for an article that 
afew years before had been valued at a shilli Ino. 

This is all that we have learned of the suecessf ul career of 
a bold blasphemer, who doubtless died full of years and hon- 
ours, and hada grand funeral sermon preac ‘hed over his body 
to celebrate him as the first to introduce the pure Protestant 
religion into these parts, and as a fresh apostle of the gospel 
of Christ, at the very time when perhaps he was being ini- 
tiated into the seerets of Dante’s sixtn cirele. And after the 
scrmon probably came a corporation-dinner, with further pot- 
tles of w inc and quarts of si ack —the drinkers little thinking 
about the drop of water for which the departed was perhaps 
even then fainting wit , ficry and unquen ichalble e thirst. 

But when we consider the details of this sickening history, 
what food for slbnil is there! ‘That such a mount bantkk, 
with such arguments, should so prevail! Tor we must re- 
member that this man was none of your petty performers, but 
one of the gods of Mphraim, one of the goiden calves of Israel. 
{lis gaping contemporarics have written down his words, and 


Q 
presc saved his arguments and answers. ‘* No man hath seen 
God: but we see the Host; ergo.” So the Jews might have 
aid to our Lord, ** No man hath seen God: we see ‘Thee; 
taercfore ‘hou art not God.” As if Catholies ever taught 
that the gure and colour which we see In ~ Blessed Sacra- 
ment were the species of the invisible Deit And —_ the 
tublushing iImpudence with which the ‘deomad charlatan 
thrust his en pty demonstrations Into the ears of the unwilling 
clerey,—those poor unpreaching pastors whose mouths the 
king ‘had shut, and whoin the people called in derision ** asse 
heads, dodipots, lacklatins, service-slubberers;” and who weekly 
bore the insufferable assumption of the holders-forth, only 
sometimes testifying a faint protest by a q ulet departure out 


of church, Jeaving their poor flocks to * edified by hearing 


L. 
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their clergy ridiculed as deaf adders, who could not endure to 
hear the word of God. But this cowardice and tear of com- 
mitting themselves by decided measures was not confined to 
the half-edueated inferiors: chancellors of dioceses, doctors of 
divinity, and bishops, all showed the same passive obedience ; 
gave up all they possibly could for the sake of peace; yie Jded 
in all to the king; allowed themselves to be first sev ered from 
Rome, then to be glued on to the State, then to receive all 
proclamations as articles of faith, and only to exercise the 
functions which Christ had committed to them so far as th ley 
had permission from the grim Nero who straddled across the 
Enelish throne. ‘The only men who showed fight were laymen 
like W hyte. ‘Talk of Cai ‘holies persecuting indeed! such men 
as Hancock knew better; he knew that he was safe enough in 
the hands of Catholic bishops, chancellors, and chict-justices, 
With Somerset behind him, he marched straight into the den 
Mf lions, and bearded them; for he knew they had no teeth. 
Doubtless this weak, trimming, pusillanimous passivity ap- 
proved itself to its practisers as Christian meekuess ; 1t was 
supposed to be the giving the cloak also to him that would strip 
us of our coat, and the going two miles wit him who forced 
us to carry his luggage one. But the curse of God was upon 
it, and brand ed It as treason; the poor lwnorant people lost 
all confidence in their cowed clergy, and at last followed any 
donkey Who arrayed himself, where clumsily, in the lion's 
skin. Even hares grew bold when they found they had only 
to ficht with frogs ; and the 1 Muy udence of a Tancoc I: appeared 
truce courage in comparison with the — of the viear of 
Christehureh or of the chancellor of Winton. So neland 
divoreed herself from her former aiding she forsook ‘Thomas 
of Canterbury and ‘Thomas More for Thomas Cranmer and 
Thomas Haneock. ‘The bewitched ‘Titania gave up Oberon 
in favour of the vulgar Bottom; and the spell is still upon her. 
She still retains her taste for the same kind of paramours, 
* whose flesh is as the flesh of asses;” she remains faithful to 

1¢ Cummings, the Armstrongs, the Summers, and the other 
dark-lanterns of Exeter Hall. Well may we appry the re- 
proach of “Mneas when he saw the degradation of lis country- 
woman— 


*¢ Tfectoris Andromache, Pyrrhin’ connubia servas ?’ 


O that Bueland could but see in their true colours the leaders 
whom ie fullowed in her reform, and recognise at last that 
they are but calves, of whom she has so long asserted, ‘ ‘These 
are thy gods, O Israel, that have brought thee out of the land 


of Egypt !” 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE PROTO-MONASTERY OF 
SUBLACO, 
AND THE HOLY GROTTO OF ST. BENEDICT. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP ULLATHORNE, 0.5.0. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FRESCOES OF THE HCLY GROTTO. 


Ir we except the two grottoes, the whole of the sanctuaries 
deseribed in the last chapter, theix walls, arches, and roofs, are 
covered with ancient palitings. Yet, remarkable as the y are, 
is Well for their character as for the subjects which they re- 
present, it is surprising how little they have been referred to 
by the historians of Christian art. Vasari says not a word 
about them. Lanzi gives but a passing inention to Conxiolus, 
the artist of a portion of them. Kugler passes them over 
unnoticed. Agincourt alone, in his great work on Christian 
art, has done them justice, ‘Phis industrious writer concludes 
liis observations with the remark, that the frescoes of the Holy 
Grotto bear the same relation to Roman art that those of the 
Campo Santo and of Assisi do to the Florentine school. 

It is not, of course, for fine anunal proportions, or for any 
thing approaching to an ideal of the physical man, that we 
look at these truly devout and Christian pictures. ‘Lheir ex- 
cellence lies Im the more recondite achievement of spiritual 
expression ; in the conveying to us a scnse of that transfigura- 
tion which the human features undergo when the grace of 
God is the reigning power in the soul. On this principle the 
old mystical pictures were composed, and by this principle 
they are to be estimated. ‘They may fail in drawing, and may 
Want anatomy; and yet, in despite ‘of these defects, they will 
often have a spiritu: il charm and power of allecting the soul 
which the most renowned artists of later times, with all their 
selence and skill, cannot succeed in giving. 

The older painters to followed the monastic illuminators, and 
developed the art in the same spirit. ‘They had to paint ina 
church a sermon which should preach to souls; and their 
great serial works were most commonly executed in some 


monastic church or cloister, in a spirit analogous to that which 
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breathed in the community. IlLence they approached to their 
work as to a solemn religious action. Overbeck, their modern 
representative, once told the pilgrim that he considered his 
work as rese wmbling that of a religious mission. ‘his was, in 
fact, their secret. ‘The walls of the church were not to preach 
sensuous attractions, but spiritual truths. Seneed and saintly 
histories were made the medium of inculeating the triumph 
of the spirit over the flesh. And as doctrines, whose very 
essence is spiritual, had to be addressed to the soul by the 
scuse of sight, and through a language so limited as that of 
visible forms, the old artists had recourse to symbolical methods, 
just as our Lord used parables ; and it was this which gave to 
their works such a remarkable fulness of idea, A picture re- 
prese ‘nted not inerely what the eye could take naturally into 
its Vision at any given moment, but all the results of a long 
meditation. ‘I'hus, to take examples from the frescoes we are 
contemplating, here a eae iicure of St. Peter stands 
erect and alone; gee before him is the starry sphere of heaven, 
inte which he inserts the key he holds in his right hand, 
whilst he grasps his second key in his left. By this simple 
action the whole doctrine of his place and power stands re- 
vealed. tlere, acain, Is a picture of St. Chelidonia, the pa- 
troness of the Benedictine nuns of Subiaco. She is seated in 
her mountain cave, its entrance is overshaded by a vine, and 
ravens are bringing her leg umes and a vessel of water; whilst 
two figures of nuns, much smaller than that by which the saint 
is represented, are kneeling outside and le one towards their 
patroness. One picture thus tells the story of her recluse lite, 
of God’s protection over Iiis servant, and of Tis special provi- 
denee in providing for her wabeiete nee; Whilst it brings vividly 
before the mind how she is the patroness of these consecrated 
virgins, who founded their house upon her cave, and took her 
for their model and protectress. 

[t was both a consistent and an essential characteristic of 
the mystical artists, that they wrsenswalised the human form in 
their pain th: O'S. iLet it be at once admitted that they not only 
did not, but that they could not represent sensuous beauty, 
pu t forth models of burly | streneth, or exhibit the human pas- 
sions in their vigorous play. But let the fact be also under- 
stood, that it was no past of their plan, it entered not into their 
system, to cultivate these qualities, A true mystic artist 
would have been as much shocked at the obtruded anatomies 
of Michael Angelo as at the unctuous sensualities of Rubens. 
Neither the tempting delicacies of Correggio nor the animal 
glow of some other artists would have done aught but mar 
and utterly destroy the spirit in which they painted; for they 
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concentrated their whole efforts upon the expression of: spi- 
ritual foree, which is bland and sweet, pure and devout, serene 
and full of an ethereal grace better felt than described. Yes, 
if it be possible for mortals to paint that heavenly gift, the 
mystic artists painted grace, and even the predominance “ 
habitual grace; which could only be visibly represented a 
reigning in mortified bodics. ‘This was the high art of the 
mystical painters. And they who best succeeded on this 
methed, best satisfied the tastes of spiritual men. Saints were 
sought after, not for their full limbs, but for their fine spirit ; 
and they draped their persons not in such manner as to reveal, 
but as most effectually to conceal, the form of their frail 
humanity. Those bodies of theirs they treated negleetfully ; 
but out of this neglect there arose another order of beauty 
based on higher fitnesses and loitier harmonies. And the mys- 
tical artist enhanced both this Sp irit—-this grace of the soul, 
and this negleet—this mortification of the body, that he might 
more co mpletely bring out the foree of his ideal. They made 
us to feel that the spiritual man can only be perfected at the 
cost of the natural man; and the sanciit v and power which 
breathe through those meagre and unsensuous forms convey 
to us, from the walls of many a sanctuary which God has hal- 
lowed through His saints, the un dying lesson that—ZJ¢ is the 
spin it insta. giveth life, the Hlesh profiteth nothing. 

‘The natural artist has his natural merits: he searches the 
seerets of nature, works on nature’s models, and paints ideals 
of nature. We admire this fine nature: but we look into these 
pro. ductions in vain for any thing highiy or profoundly spi- 
Yitual; and the reason is obvious to every spiritual mind. Sen- 
suous and spiritual qualities cannot simultancously predo- 
ininate in one subject; nor can a mind habituated to the in- 
Vestivation and meditation of sensuous beauties have a clear 
and high-toned spiritual vision. ‘The sense of a man, like the 
dyer’s hand, i is imbued with what iz works in. And so St. 
Paul has laid down that creat axiom, that—Zhe animal nan 
cannot sce those things yon are of the Spirit of God, 

W ‘wo then, was the preparation of those old mystical art- 
ists 2—of those successors of the monastic illuminators ? They 
neither laid bare the bodies of the vine nor the museles and 
bones of the dead in quest of miate vials for their spiritual 

art. They meditated their subjects as spiritual exercises, 
exch anged ideas and emotions w ih the holy men of the sane- 
tuaries where thev painted, invoked tne divine mystery or 
the saint they wished to represent, took their hints of the 
liuman figure from those ehristi: anly-c slothed persons at hand 
who best responded to their type, and poured the devout 
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spirit they had conceived in their heart through their hand, 
as the preacher poured his spirit through his tongue. <A true 
notion of the mystic painter is suggested by the inscription 


which Bartholomew of Subiaco has left in the s sanctuary of 


St. ustace under his picture of the Blessed Virgin: J painted 
in good faith, O Lady, help! It is the reward which I ask, 
It does not follow uae all ‘old pictures of the mystic period 
are true pictures wrought in this spirit. There were daubers 
then, as there have always been; and the daubers daubed 
their quantities of dead paint after the then style and fashion 
of their betters as they best could. 

But if the mystic artists had especial laws for their guid- 
anee which be long not to other schools, it is, Lrepeat, by their 
own laws they are to be judged and appreciated. And a man 
must have something of their spirit before he can appreciate 
them duly. And let this further be considered, that, as no 
man ean combine in his own life the perfect development of 
the natural man together with the perfect development of the 
spiritual man, neither can he combine them in art. [ither 
the natural man or the spiritual man must suffer loss: for 
somehow, whilst intent on perfecting the natural man, the 
spiritual element escapes. It is for the same reason that we 
look in vain for that literary polish and human finish in the 
works of the Christian fathers and of the great mystical 
writers, Which distinguish the compositions of the classics. 
The divines and the humanists—language has marked their 
distinctions in their designations. ‘The prophet is not as the 
polished man of the world. ‘The one is engaged with the in- 
terior, the other with the exterior of things. And St. Paul 
touches the principle by which they are discriminated, when 
he says that Ads speech was not in the persuasive 2 words of hu- 
man wisdom, but in the showing forth of spirit and power. 

Let, then, the famous artists of more recent times receive 
the praises which are their due for great success in the na- 
tural order, and for as much of the spiritual order as they 
can succeed in setting forth: but when I want to feel the 
power and joy of the interior life, give me one of those old 
mysucal pictures, which tell me of the triumph of grace over 
nature, though they speak as in a parable. 

But whilst the “subje et in hand has suggested these reflee- 
tions, | would not have it supposed that I am apologising 
for wih at has been delicately called archaical drawing, as if 
it were a characteristic of the frescoes of the Holy Grotto. 
Most of them are superior to their age in respect of drawing, 
and some of them are beautiful exainples of the period which 
immediately suceeeded that ef Giotto, and felt his influence. 
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Space, and consideration for the reader, will only allow of a 
brief description of these frescoes. 

Commencing, then, with the upper church: what. first 
strikes us is the great picture of the Crucifixion, which covers 
the large surface over the chancel-arch. It is similar in 
general style and grouping to the one at Assisi. Around 
the suspended figure of our Lord augels receive the blood 
from Lis wounds into chalices, whilst others conte mplate the 
crucl scene and weep. An angel guards the penitent thief, 
whilst a demon is busy with “the. impenitent. The whole 
space beneath the tall crosses is occupied by horsemen. On 
the right foreground devout women are supporting the Blessed 
Virgin; an error both against history and theology, which 
has often been followed. On the left foreground the execu- 
tioners are casting lots for the garments on ‘the lap of a seated 
fivure fantastically garbed. Down in the spandrels the crowds 
are moving away. In the four compartments of the groined 
roof overhead are four doctors in religious habits, most ex- 
quisite for design and beauty. They are seated in gothic 
chairs with rich mosaic backs and canopies. They have desks 
before them; whilst over each canopy is the bust of an evan- 
vclist, with one of the four living creatures of izekiel by his 
side. The grace, variety, and finish of these designs are com- 
plete to admiration. The stout ribs of the groining are illu- 
minated with sharp foliage interspersed with medallions con- 
taining busts of saints. 

On the right wall our Lord is entering Jerusalem with 
the multitude in triumph. Next, the three devout women 
stand listening at our Lord’s empty tomb, whilst an angel in 
a brilliant starry garment is addressing them. Above these 
Magdalen is meeting our risen Lord in great rapture. And 
then there is the scene of St. Thomas's incredulity, with 
the other apostles present. In the lunette above our Lord 
ascends to heaven; and His disciples, with Mary, gaze after 
Him. ‘I'he pictures on the left side are divided by the beau- 
tiful projecting ambo already described. The scourging 1s 
represented ina pillared hall; our Lord stands covered with 
wounds, with His hands tied before Him to the central pillar ; 
two executioners are striking Him, and Pilate from a balcony 
directs their cruel deeds. Above is a great picture of the 
procession towards Calvary; and higher up, in the lunette 
formed by the groiming, is the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the apostles, who are seated on a line of twelve seats. 

In the chancel begins the life of St. Benedict; and the 
series illustrating this subject i is continued on the walls of the 
ther sanctuaries. The dark colour of the Benedictine habit 
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gives a sombre tone to the pictures, which the stains of time 
have tended to increase; but on examination they will be 
found full of foree and invention, You may read the whole 
life of St. Benedict on these venerable walls. On the right 
we have the incident at St. Cosimato. ‘The monks, in a 
ceoodly plight of body, to mark their self-indulgence, are 
seated at table; and, to show they were not the genuine dis- 
ciples of St. Benedict, they are in white habits “with black 
scapulars. ‘The man of God has just blessed the poisoned cup 
which a youth has presented; the wine is spilt, and the youth 
lifts up his hands astonished. ‘The old monks are elancing 
their eyes towards the face of the saint; but are not yet con- 
scious of what has occurred. The next picture represents 
the indolent monk, whom the devil draws out of the church 
by lis seapular. The saint is coming up with a companion ; 
and further on he is correcting the idler on his knees with a 
rod. On the op} osite wall, nearly effaced, St. Romanus sends 
down food to the saint, who on one side is meditating, whilst 
on the other he is causing the water to spring up miraculously 
at St. gohn’s monastery. On the arch over the altar St. Bene- 
dict is seated mitred and coped on a glorious throne within 
a golden vescica; SS. Scholastica, Maurus, and Placid stand at 
his sides, and below in the : spandrels the parents of the four 
saints are gazing on their children. On the ceiling are paint- 
ings of SS. Maurus and Placid, of St. Agatha, and a fourth 
saint unknown. 

Descending the few steps into the second church, that of 
St. Scholastica, we may commence our observations at the 
external door. ‘The effeet of the weather from the door has 
much damaged the frescoes in the nearest chapel. The mar- 
tyrdom of St. Paul alone remains traceable. ‘The four saints 
in the vaulting are also uch injured. In the second chapel 
are two considerable pictures on the side-walls, one of which 
represents the death of St. Scholastica. Surrounded by a num- 
ber of religious, she breathes out her soul, which ascends in 
the form of a dove; high above, St. Benedict is contemplating 
a globe of heht borne | by angels, in which the same dove Is 
repeated still ascending, and our Lord, ina larger quatretoil 
of lieht, vente its coming. The opposite picture is the death 
of St. Maurus, who expires on # couch surrounded by monks. 
Passing the other two chapels, which present nothing of much 
interest, we come to a recess near the fourth, in which two 
ine old ea of the hermit-saints Paul and Antony stand 
hy the Blessed Virgin and Child. The face of the Blessed 
Vin rein icy been ba wbarously treated by some rough restorer. 
A St. Sebastian, picreed with arrows, ‘bears the date of 1486. 
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Passing minor pictures, on the broad soffit of the arch, which 
separates the first from the second of the three compartments 
into which this church is divided, are two admirable pictures. 
The oue on the right represents the annual interview between 
St. Benedict and his sister St. Scholastica. Seated at table, 

they are discoursing on divine things; a monk, who stands 
behind the man of God, is In raptures at the things he hears 
flowing from his lips. St. Scholastica, with folded hands, is 
wrapped in contemplation; and the nun behind her is in the 
attitude of listening, The expression in all these faces is most 
sweet and gracious; there is a blended mildness and dignity 
in the air and features of St. Benedict which quite reaches 

the ideal of his character. ‘The picture on the left represents 
the death of St. Scholastica, only slightly varied in detail from 
that just now described, On the wall opposite the middle 
chapel is a spirited picture full of figures, representing the 
martyrdom of St. Placid and his companions. An executioner 
is wrenching out the teeth of the saint with pincers. One monk 
of noble firure is still preaching. Another executioner is 
striking off the head of a young female, behind whom a youth 
is kneeling. ‘The picture adjoining represents SS. Peter and 
John at the gate of the Temple; two miserable mendicants, 
one of them crippled, are earnestly entreating the two apos- 
tles: their features are strikingly earnest and supplicatory. 
In medallions, which, with beautiful foliage, adorn the soflit 
of the next arch, there are most exquisite busts of SS. Agnes 

and Catherine, and above them two archangels ; whilst our 
Lord’s wounded hand appears on the groin of the arch. ‘The 
puntings on the ceiling appear to be of later date. The com- 
partment near the extern door is almost effaced; and on the 
next are figures of four apostles, of which that of St. Andrew 
alone remains perfect—a grandiose figure holding our Lord’s 
cross, with a fish suspended on one of its arms. In the next 
compartment is the Divine Lamb, with four prophets. 

‘The sacristy, into which we now enter, is spacious, and 
its ceiling is supported by a strong central column. It has 
two fine frescoes—a crucifixion, with figures of saints of the 
early school; anda pieta, with Magdalen and John weeping 
This last is a superior picture by Mane ‘te, and is much i 
mired, ‘The rest of the walls are covered with old triptychs 
and framed pictures s of smaller size. One of them, containing 
groups of saints painted behind an ivory crucifix, is particu- 
larly beautiful and delicate. 

Portions of the iron mail worn by Blessed Lorenzo Lori- 
cato are prescrved in this sacristy. Here also is the pec- 
toral cross of Pope Sixtus [1.; its material is silver, its form 
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Byzantine, and the four evangelists are embossed upon its 
arms. A much larger cross, of crystal, with metal ornaments, 
is shown as the one which was p resented by the Empress Galla 
Placidia to the monastery of Ravenna. St: Benedict's micasure 
for wine, holding about half a pint, and his weight for the 
daily allowance of bread, are also shown. 

e out of the church of St. Scholastica into the open 


air, we find ourselves enclosed within a small court; from which, 


i ASSI) 
looking up at the stupendous precipice over our heads, our at- 
tention is directed to an object both yeaa ae and fearful. A 
mass of the solid rock some fifty or sixty feet high and eight 
or nine broad, weighing therefore some five or six hundred 
tous, has been eleft on all _ from the face of the precipice. 
There it stands on high, detached at the two sides, and accord- 
ing to hs ip gate nee at the back also; for we could plainly 

‘the water, which was streaming down the cliff, running both 
into the fissure behind this mass and running out at Its foot; 
and the monks afiirm that the slanting rays of the sun, when 


he deseends, shoot right through at parts of the back from 
one side to the other. I will not repeat t all | heard said of 
great architects having examined it from above even as far 


back as Sixtus V. and Fontana, of their having found it quite 
detached, and of records of its having remained im its present 
sition for the last seven hunc a years, <A large fragment 
s broken away from the lower end; and all that it visib ly rests 
upon isa breadth of some six inches at one ofits corners. ‘Lhe 
architects of Rome can suggest no safe means of rendering it 
more secure; and whilst it seems howe to threaten the de- 


truction of the monastery, with all its sanctuaries, its per- 


sistcnee where it stands suspended looks very much like a 
continuous miracle. In this enclosure is a statue of St. Be- 
nedict, who from his niche holds up his hand towards the peril; 
whilst an inscription says, ** Remain, O rock; and injure not 
my children.” 

Descending into the third church, it is to be recretted 
that the window at the opposite end has been recently 
stained in dark colours, as it deprives this sanctuary of the 
light which it requires. <A restoration of the ground of the 
ceiling in a bad dark blue adds to the gloom. On the right 
hand of the stairs is a reeess with an ancient altar, over which 
is a Greek picture of the Blessed Virgin and Child with two 
ane gion Whilst it retains the dignity, it evinces a consider- 
able relaxation from the stiffiess of the By gantine traditions, 
and a certain originality of conception. An inscription tells 
that Master Conxiolus painted this werk. On the opposite 
side of the door is an interesting portrait of Innocent Il. 
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in a single-crowned tiara and pallium; it surmounts a large 
tablet, on which are reo eee in black letter the deeree of 


dis Pope tor the esta blishmen = the community of the Holy 
Grotto and the provisions for its maintenance. On the side 
of this document John Tnlincowe, he first, prior, is seated 


. 1 . . 4 . " 4 . . 
in a chair, and the Pope points to him. The =. of this 

eoncession ts 12 [3. his picture is most probabl y by Con- 
: } .] co 

xiolus, as also the three compartments of the ecilin we, and 


‘sabia some other works in this sanctuary. Lanzi observes 


that Conxiolus was painting at Subiaco in 1209. We, lay, 

then, consider the picture of the ereat Pope | nnocent ILL. as 

a veritable contemporary portrait. ‘Phe sail are long, 

symmetrical, and full of dignity. The figures on the ceiling 
a] a 


are grandiose, but formal and decidedly Gr ek. In the first 
compartment, our Lord, in a circle of ‘rich foliage, with nimbus 

holds an open book; and extending out like’ a Cross, with 
feet to the circle, are the tour figures of the apostles Peter 


and Paul, Andrew and John. And at the angles, in the in- 


Mp ePean, ‘et aoe } aes cos aaa - <t. re. SS 
tervals Zz tween the apostles, arranged Ike a St. Andrew’s 
cross, are four tall angels in white albs with rich setae "3, 
their wines expanded. In the cent: ‘al coinpartment, the e! ake 


contaims an austere figure of St. Bene: dict. The four figures 
at right angles are SS. Maurus, Placid, Romanus, and Hono- 
a, Vhe figures at the angles are = Popes SS. Sylvester 
ancl A MaveeOny, in single -crowned tiaras, and St. Laurence and 
Peter the deanen in dalinatics. Pet ter was the deacon of St. 
Gregory, and the interlocutor in the dialogue in St. Gregory’s 
i 


ife of St. Benedict. This is a curious instance of the intro- 
duction of an uncanonised person in a group of saints with a 
nimbus. But, if L recollect rightly, his ntmbus ts square; as 


. } . 
a eardinal, the deacon wears an ive, In the third compart- 


ment are the Lamb and the symbols of the evangelists; they 
are a curious example of the ssl of the four animals with 
robed bodies and outspread wings. Tl 1e walls are almost exclu- 
sively oecupled with the » lite pa St. Benedict. As to their 
date, Abbot Bini, in his brief 7/2 slorseul Memoirs of the /loly 
Grotto, is of opinion that they are of the period of Abbot 


doin VI., the same John Taeliacoz 770 Who was made first 
prior by Pope Innocent ILI. In confirmation of this opinion, 


the arms of that abbot—a bird on am \ountain—are found 
painted on the wall by the second ficht of steps ; and a 
monastic figure in a gateway of the monastery, known to be 
of that epech, which 1 did not see, is also appealed to. ‘These 
irescoes are certainly of a ruder and more antique character 
than those of the first ‘and second sanctuaries, supposed to 
be many of them the work, and certainly of the period, of 
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Stammatico, in the fifteenth century. Should this prove to 
be the case, some other artist must have painted here con- 
temporancously with Conxiolus, and one who had emancipated 
art from the Greek traditions before the rise of Cimabue, 
‘The question is deserving of further investigation. ‘The main 
difliculty lies in the reconciliation of pictures like these with 
the character of what is known to be of that period. Yet 
investigation does sometimes bring to hght extraordinary 
auticipations of artistic or scientific epochs which had for a 
long time been drifting into oblivion. The picture of St. 
Chelidonia, which we have already described, bears cvery 
trace of the hand of Conxiolus. 

On the right wali is represented the rocky position of 
Affide, with its name written; and the youthful St. Benedict 
is flying in his secular dress to the church. On one side 
below, he is restoring the broken sieve in its perfect state to 
the nurse; on the other, he kneels and receives the habit 
from St. Romanus; and next, he sits in his cave, with closed 
book in hand, meditating. SLnterine the gallery leading to 
Si. Gregory’s chapel, there is written —the Holy of Holies. 
In this ¢ mae is preserved the holy thorn, which is no doubt 
the one Icit by the Basilian monks together with the hood of 
St. Basil There are also portions of the true cross and of 
the pillar, and half the corporal of Orvieto stained with blood. 
Passing along between the nude rock and the arches open Ing 
into the chureh below, at the intervals between the arches 
are, first, St. Romanus sending down the cord with food for 
St. Benedict; then, the priest arriving with sack and cup con- 
taining the paschal dinner—our Lord looks down upon him 
from a circle in the heavens; next, the picture of St. Cheli- 
donia; then, a noble figure of St. Luey, with a dish con- 
taining her eyes and a palm: and in the angle, which is 
lighted by two lancets, with the groined roof resting on a 
pill: uw, there Is a rude doom, or last judgmer it, and St. Jerome 
meditating upon it In acorner. it differs in stvle from the 
rest, and has black-letter noah ions, with the date 1466. 
Turning the angle, we enter St. Gregory’s chapel, which is 
directly over, though high above, the second erotto; and the 
site has been obtained by excavation into the face of the rock. 
And here we have the famous picture of St. Francis of Assis1, 
painted on the wall during his visit in 1223. Over the head 
is the inscription FR—Frictscu—Brother Francis. As he 
was canonised so soon after his death, the inscription proves the 
picture to be contemporary, It has no nimbus. The face is 
meagre aud somewhat lone, like the waxen cast preserved at 
Assisi. ‘Lhe eyes look upon you with a certain soit and sweet 
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vivacity. The whole face is carefully drawn and pleasing. 
The habit, with sharp-pointed hood on the head, is of a dark 
iron gray, and the white cord is carefully painte d. There is 
no scapular. Tears fall from his eyes, and he holds in his 
hand a scroll with his favourite salutation—/Peace be to this 
house. Agincourt’s engraving shows that in his time part of 
an arm and some of the lower portion of the habit had fallen 
away; It is restored without being apparent. When Pope 
Gregory IX. was asked to consecrate the chapel, he answered, 
“'Phe ground on which you stand is holy ; * and would only 
consecrate the altar to St. Gregory. Over the window, this 
Pope is represented in the act of consecrating; angels are 
above, and our Lord is represented bleeding on one side of 
the window, and above Him St. Michael holds a censer. 
Another picture, above the apse, which is exceedingly curious, 
represents St. Gregory, seated in pontifical vestments on a 
faldstool, contemplating the peace Job, who is seated on 
the ground—an allusion to his famous book of morals on Job. 
The ceiling ts painte d with seraphs of the same period. An 
luscription under the picture of Gregory LX. tells that this 
chapel was painted in the second year of his pontificate (1228). 
The drawing of one of the heads, with its peaked hood, so 
much resembles the old picture of St. Benedict described in 
the last chapter, that it may be safely concluded they are by 
the same hand, ‘There is a good picture of St. Gregory by 
Sebastian Conca over tie altar. 

As we return through the gallery, we must not forget to 
notice a remarkable picture on wood representing the lake in 
its original state. ‘The water is almost up to the level of the 
baths of Nero, which are painted just as they now appear; 
and it flows through the sustaining wall by two apertures. 
St. Benedict’s grotto is depicted, and the saint is giving the 
habit to the child Placid, whilst Maurus is fishing in the ‘lake. 
A noble choir of angels, singing or playing on ‘their instru- 
ments, fills up the further end of the valley. ‘This picture 
was executed in 1 126, at the cost of Louis Bishop of Majorca, 
Who paid the artist seventeen ducats. 

‘Two pictures on the exterior wall of the gallery, that is 
to say on the wail within the church, represent, the one the 
p: atriarch Job in his adve ‘sity; the other, the same patriarch 
in his prosperity. Descending the second flight of steps to 
the lower floor of the third church, i in three cireles over the 
Window are our Lord, St. Benedict, and St. Scholastica. On 
one side the same window, a woman at the entrance of the 

saint’s cave presents the gift of poisoned bread; on the other 
side, St. Benedict, with Maurus and Placid, sit at a rude table, 
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and the raven Is flying off with the loaf. On the lower part 

of the right wall is, first, St. Chelidomia, in a red habit with 
white veil; ack the miracle of the poor Goth’s broken 
billhook; third, the death of St. Benedict. He is stretched 
out in the church where he has just expired, the monks are 
round him, angels are descending a stratum of clouds to re- 
ecive his soul; and in a kind of rood-loft hung with lamps, 
our Lord, attended by angels, awaits its coming with out- 
stretched arms. Having been painted on the side ofa flieht 
of stairs, this picture is much injured. In the lunettes or 
consoles left on the wall by the groming-ribs 
miracle of St. Maurus rescuing Placid from the lake at the 
command of St. Benedict; second, two archbishops seated, 
ohne of whom is St. Nic holes with St. Stephen standing. 

+] 


before passing into the Holy oe a large m 
scription informs us that Clement XI. granted a plenary in- 
culvence once a year to p ilorimis visiting the Gro {to ; another 


YP 


informs us that Pius V1. extend led this privilege to once a 
month. ‘The ancient figure of St. Benedict which stood in 
the Grotto was removed in 1657, and one in marble, executed 
by Kagel, a disciple of Bernini, substituted i ‘a 
represents the youthful saint in contemplation ; but, however 
much admired as a production of art, the features are eiiemi- 
nate; and instead of the rude goat-skins in which the you 
hermit was actual 
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iy clad, he Is representea as clothea in the 
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i 
habit in its most modern shape, with the hood pinched and 


curtailed of its old proportions. ‘The broken bell used by St. 
itomanus is here shown; in the middle ages it was hooped 
round with precious metal by w: ay of ornament. <A tinge of 
St. Benedict, and a piece of his habit, are also preserved, 


The silver crucifix, shown as ha ing belonged to St. Bene- 
diet, cannot be authentic, unless the metal has been melted 
and relashioned, as it Is a mediaval crucifix, both in shape, 
figure, and details. 


Let us now descend the holy stairs. On each side this fine 
flight of steps is depicted the triumph of death. ‘The subject 
and its treatment remind one of the Campo ingen of Pisa, 
though executed on a smaller space. On the e side, % 
nobleman, with a lady by his side, Hn an att eae carrying 


hawks in their hands, are standing at the head of three open 
coflins, in the first of which the boy of a nobleman is lying, 
In the second that of a lady, both richly clad, in the third a 
skeleton ; ; a venel ‘able hevenit stoops over by the side of the 
coilins and appeals to the dead. Behind him is a monastery 
on the verge of a forest. On the opposite wall the skeleton 
Death, on horseback, rides furiously on, mowing down with 
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the scythe in his left hand a crop of men upon the ground, 
and with the sword in his right striking two persons ‘of con- 
sideration who stand in his way; whilst amongst the indiscri- 
minate crowd behind his path are some who invoke him in 
vain to come to their release. Over the arch before us is the 
baptism of our Lord, with attendant angels. If we turn our 
eves to they vaulting, we shall be rewarded by four of the most 
beautiful fivures in the whole sanctuary: St. Benedict, in 
black habit and mitre, looks towards St. Bernard, in his white 
cowl; while St. Dominic looks towards St. Francis. Each of 
these founders holds his rule. It is impossible to describe 
the spiritus il beauty of their countenances. On the soffit of 
the arch are St. John Baptist and St. Onuphrius, each clad 
in camel’s hair and un der a canopy. On the jamb of the 
arch is a Magdalen, more recent, and inclining to the natural 
school, bat still retaining a mystic character. 

We reach the end of this serics of frescoes in the most 
meautan - chapel of Blessed Lorenzo Loricato, now called the 
chapel of the Blessed Vi irging ‘The body of that holy hermit 
te beneath the altar. The chapel is well lighted, and 
covered with protared illustrating the life and clory of the 
Ble _ vi irgin, which for erace and sweetness would not be 
unworthy the pencil of Fra Argelico. But there is in them 
ci Sucds om anda largeness of conception to which that saintly 
artist did not attain. Beneath a cross the artist has left his 
1ame, and the date of his —_ in the words, ‘ Stammatico 
Greco pictor ~P cit, A.D. 1489." Whether Greco be the 
designation of the artist or o his country, he certainly ex- 
hibits the best characteristics of the se! haat of Giotto, com- 
bined with the sweetness of the angelic Dominican, It was 
thirty-four years after the death of the latter artist that Stam- 
matico painted this chapel. 

in the coving of the apse ef the altar the Blessed Virgin 
is seated under a canopy: “crowned, and holding a lily. Our 
Lord stands upon her knees, with His hand on her shoulder, 
richly costumed. Angels press near the chair; and on each 
er stands a Pope, in cope and fanon, wearing a low tiara 
With a single eal On the arch above the apse two groups 
of saints are rising from their tombs. On one side the altar 
is St. Benedict; on the other, SS. Maurus and Placid. These 
two figures have a very sweet and serene expression, On the 
wail opposite the entrance are the two subjects of the Nativity 
and the Adoration of the Magi, A great picture, full of 
figures, covering the lower wall opposite the altar, represents 
the death of the Blessed V irein. The twelve apostles assist 
round the couch, and a crowd of disciples are stalin through 
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the door. Above is an exquisite picture of the Assumption ; 
it is the one reproduced by Oven ‘beck, and so well known by 
multiplied engravings. Our Lord is seated with His Mother 
on a Gothic throne, and His hand reposes on her shoulder, 
But there is a purity of feeling in the original which has not 
been so successfully realised in the adapted copy; nor are 
the beautiful accessories of this picture to be found in Over- 
beck ; angels in floating white garments, crowned with green 
wreaths studded with white roses sparkling like jewels, are 
playing on instruments, and with their happy faces make the 
blue sky radiant of the joys of heaven. 

The four angular compartments of the groined ceiling 
contain four fine pictures of the Annunciation, the Presenta- 
tion, the Crowning, and the Patronage of the B lessed Virgin. 
In the last, the Mother of God is represented expanding her 
starry cloak over two kneeling groups; monks kueel on one 
side, and nuns on the other. Gn the arches of the two stair- 
cases, which meet upon the landing in front of this chapel, are 
depicted the Slaughter of the Innocents, and the Flight into 
Keypt. The last is a sweet picture ; angels precede and 
follow the holy family; and solitary palms “make the broad 
desert look more lonely. 

Besides the pictures s already noticed in the garden of roses, 
there is a very curious one, painted on the face of the precipice, 
representing ‘the dead body of our Lord upon the knees of 
His weeping Mother, with the prophet Jeremias in the back- 
ground; it has the date of 1489. The refectory is also 
covered with frescoes, which are equal in merit to any of 
those in the sanctuaries. 

‘Thus the Holy Grotto is one of the most interesting and 
comprehensive schools of early Christian art which can am 
where be found. Beginning with St. Benedict’s time in the 
lower grotto, taking up Greck art at the opening of the 
thirteenth century, already showing the first signs of freedom 
in Conxiolus, gaining both freedom of design and copiousness 
in the fourteenth century, and reaching the perfection of mys- 
tical grace and sweetness in the works of Stam matico in the 
fifteenth century, and in the Evangelists and Lioly Family in 
the old chapter-room exhibiting, Jong after Raphael’s date, 
the mystical spirit still lingering, ere it takes its farewell of 
one of its most favourite spots. I must say I tremble for the 
results of that spirit of trimming up and restoring which is 
now at work. None but the very first Christian artists ought 
to touch even the ground-work of those walls, and then with 
a sense of extreme caution and reluctance. 

It is much to be regretted that a manuscript account of 
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these frescoes, written in 1514 by Fathers Beccari and Bellen- 
tani, has been lost, no one seems to know how. Outline en- 
gravings of them, from goed designs by M. Renier, of Ver- 
viere, have recently been published at the Roman Stamperia, 
in sixty-one folio sheets. 

W hy have the Benedictines never published a life of our 
holy patriarch, illustrated from the heen of the Holy Grotto ? 
They are incomparably superior to those eften-repeated de- 
signs which illustrate the poctical life by Sangrinus ; and 
their antiquity, spirit, and association with the ILoly Grotto 
would make the work Invaluable, especially if accompanied 
with good landscapes, and views of the actual scenes. They 
would become the starting-point for all future art connected 
with our Saint. I have heard that a great French writer is 
preparing a life of St. Benedict. Let us hope he will follow 
the precedent he has himself given in the beautiful illustra- 
tions to his exquisite Life o/ St. Elizabeth. 


[To be continued. ] 


—_——_—» 





reston Malt, 
AND 


OUR NEW DIGNITARIES. 


bY THE AUTHOR OF “STUMPINGFORD.” 


at ae 


—_—> - 
MAPTER Xii. 
TAKES Us TO OXFORD. 


We feel a difficulty, such as Mr. Macaulay no doubt has felt 
in approaching the chavactes of his divine hero, now that we, 
in our small history, have to approach the culminating point, 
as far as history yet reaches, of the progress of the great, the 
renowned, and, as We may now say With a conviction equalling 

Mr. Macaulay’s, the imm iortal Walker. Be it ours to imitate 
the imp% artial historian. What we want in power, colour, and 
MIVaCHRY let us at least redeem by truth—truth, in this case 
so ainple, so happy, so obvious, so consoling. But the thread 
of life does not run singly. It is twisted of all manner of 
Strands. Supposing that you are blue, it is quite certain that 
you will find other colours, from which orange is never absent, 
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close by your side. So, the mention of the great Walker, 
which at once reealls the thread of our history to the true 
Williamite colours of blue and orange, will nevertheless offer 
to the eye of our reader a thread of gold and silver, in virtue 
of the presence of other characters, of more or less interest 
and distinetion yeep to his taste. The mother of Mr, 
Walker, if she had ever had the happiness to peruse the 
Aineid of that author Mra her son never deseribed but as 
The bard of Mantua,” might have paused over that wonder- 


ful passage, so a recting to aN audience when read aloud by 
the poet. She would have feit that the day of the Stumping- 
ford Marcellus had arrived. Zu Alareellus eris. And she 


Id have had no fears as to the power of her Orlando in 


wou 
. } . oF ; . , . shank r seers ‘ 
breaking through those rough fates which Vireil mentions as 


the opponents of Ais Marcellus. She would have desired no 
yest of lies from full hands, nor purple flowers, nor 


any premature att ntion to Orlando’s soul. In fact, entirely 


fi: 
reversing all the ominous statements of Virgil, the gifts which 
she bestowed on her Orlando were of a very different and 
substantial character ; and her motherly attentions dis » by 
no means empty or vain. Ze Aarce Jlus cris. But that a! 
ladv has not, alas! survived to see the con pletion of her 


1 } + - m™ on ' bY 
hopes; thou eh cnoueh had taken place in this world, vefore 
her Geparture irom if, to sutisiy the ainbition of most oO yf ‘the 


-) ‘ . “* 1 
mothers Of Stumpinetora 
ai i 4 , L ice aas . & ya ue 
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; , il: share your impatience, and 
coon. Inthe sprn re year 1855 3 Mt Pres bisa and Father 
Austin determined to make a visit to Oxford. Alr. Preston 
had never secu that place ours in passing through it on a 
journey. But the events of now many years past have given 
to that most historie and beautiful city an interest in his 
mind, and the minds of all Catholics, such as has not existed 
since the days of James LI. So, one fine spring day, Father 
Austin and Air. Preston found thenssel ros at the railway- 
station at the end of Botley Causeway. Which station has, 
to the great grief and reluctaney, as Anthony a Wood would 
have snid, of all lovers of antiquity, put the final stroke of 
destruction to the last remains of tlic Great Abbey of Rewley 
—Koyal Licu ; which used to be so difficult of access to the 
curious within the memory of man, that most of them were 
obliged to content themselves with the account of it given in 
the appe ndix to the life of Mr. Thomas Hearne, published at 
Oxford in the year 1772. However, Rewley Abbey 1s safe 


— 
re 


ba 
enough from Inquiry sow. And Father Austin and Mr. 
Preston were landed upon its site. 


If you have been at Oxford with any intention of thinking 
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of what you were seeing there, you have carried away with 
you an impression which, i In the opinion of many competent 
judges, you would receive from no other city in the world. 
The features in that still majestic face are Catholic ;—worn 
ind leed, and wrinkled; for they have not been refreshed from 


that fountain of perpetual + youth and health to which she eonee 


had aceess. The whole external design of the Catholic Unis 
versity, such a University as out of Enelan id the world never 
saw before, nor contemporaneously, nor can ever sce again, 
still remains. The very additions of later y: “ars are so much 
on the ancient model as to harmonise with what had preceded 
them 3 ame even those which were made in — bad tastes of 
the last two centuries, and previous to the present revival, are 
so absorbed and toned down by the indelible cutlines of the 
whole, that they searcely distract the attention from the first 
and lasting Impression of grandeur. But in the midst of all 
this beauty the ape sces death. Death of faith, ‘ete 
and charity. Death of thoughts and intentions which are the 
true sources of all beauty inart. Death of religion. Death 
of the soul. 

Such a spectacle as Oxford is should be seen by every 
Cathohe ; aud every one, Catholic or Protestant, who is in- 
terested In seeing the beginning of the end of a great phe- 
nomenon, should go and see it at onee, before the just and 
necessary measures which have been lately adopted for the 
admission of seets of all sorts have altered its character in 
buildings and every thing else. Avelican Protestantism Is at 
last eoIne to meet its just retripution for its felonious tenure 
of this University for three centuries. But the right owners 
are not gong to be restored. And by and by, in place of 
the men whom Adam de Brom, and W; j ‘chain, and Wayn- 
ete, and Wolsey, intended to fill thei - olorious halls, there 
will be the same motley erewd with which England ts now 
overspread. And that the tone and hich ee} ithemanlike cha- 
racter of the University will suffer when a is effected 1s 
Guite certain; the just and long- delayed vengeance of Gop 
weainst one of the most nefaricus robberies ever committed 


VW 


under the sham of Christianity. However, things as they are 
are the proper business of the historian: we too must sce a 
litde of Oxtord in company with our friends. 

‘They established themselves comfort: bly at th Angel, 
one of the best inns in ingland. Who that “has ever : enjoyed 
its capacious hospitalities can forget its Turkey carpets, its 
triptychs in the coffee-room, its bedrooms bearing the names 
of the colleges, so as to indulge even a bagman in sleeping a 


night in one of them? Or, how the doors of the rooms have 
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little notices fixed upon them, by which succeeding ages and 
freshmen may learn how the rooms were respectively occupied 
by her Majesty Queen Adelaide and her suite, on the oe. 
casion when the Angel reccived the agnomen of ct] 1e Queen’ s 
Hotel”? It is peeierig compatible with the dignity of history 
to present the details of the kitchen; but can the Way-worm 
traveller ever forget the geniality of an Angel breaktast, if it 
was lis pleasure to ha we that meal with splendour ? 2 

In the morning Father Austin and Mix. Preston rose early, 
and went down to the little Catholic church in St. ——s 
the outside of which has been known to so many genei rations 
of Oxtord men. ‘There is no power now to ‘il them from 
the inside. Th is, at least, is great gain. Lather Austin said 
Mass here; and Mr. Preston, having heard the parish Mass, 
then waited to hear Father Austin’ s.» Tle also waited in the 
church till Father Austin was ready to leave the sacristy and 
eo back to the inn with him. They were leaving the little 
church together, when the eyes of both of them at once fell 
upon a gentleman who was still kneeling. They exchanged a 
look, and said nothing. As they pi assed, the gentleman rose 
from his knees. Ile had very much the appearance of an 
Anglican curate; and wore the fatal waistcoat, which Mr. 
Conybeare, in his most amusing pamphlet on Church Parties, 
informs us is known to the trade as the M. b., or mark-of- 

the-Beast waistcoat. They had just got outside the door, and 
were getting into the road, when the oe “ntleman, following them 
rapidly, came behind, and addressed Mr. Preston by name. 

‘Is it possible,” said Myr. Preston, “ that 1 see Mr. 
Proadwood ? 

** Quite true,” said My. Broadwood; * there is no mis- 
take in it, I assure you. I have heard Mass this morning 
behind you, and hope to hear Mass for the rest of my life; 
in fact, | was received last week.” 

Mr. Preston took his hand, and shook it most warmly. 

** Here, then, is a new friend for you,” said he, turning to 
Father Austin. 

Father Austin and Mr. Broadwood exchanged greetings 
cordially. 

** Tow has it all come about 2” said Mr. Preston; * we 
have heard nothing cf this.” 

* No,” said Mr. Broadwood, * I sent in my resignation 
the day betore | came away. I staid as long as T could; but 
at last I found that there was no peace because there was no 
truth, and | burst the chain by one snap.” 

* Well done, any how!” said Mr. Preston. Will you 
come and breakfast with us at the Angel ?” 
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** By all means,” said Mr. Broadwood; ‘ and I think I 
may have a little budget of news to tell you which may in- 
terest you. IL assure you I am not the only notability of 
Stump sineford at present. While they are groaning over me, 
they are ina state of great rejoicing about some other people. 
You recollect Mr. Small, curate of Soupington, and Mr. Or- 
lando Walker 2?” 

** The last, at least,” said Mr. Preston, “is of such uni- 
versal fame, that really not to know him argues oneself un- 
known.” 

« Well,” said Mr. Broadwood, I won’t forestall good 
things. Ihave the Stumpingford Banner of Saturday in my 
pocket, and you shall see it at breakfa: ste” 

They were just passing Magdalene ‘ower. They all three 
involuntarily looked up at that structure, whose quite unri- 
valled proportions have daily, during nearly four centuries, 
fixed the admiration of beholders as they have crossed the 
Cherwell. 

* You don’t think now, I suppose,” said Mr. Preston, 
“that such a thing as that was built for the daily use of 
‘Dearly beloved brethren,’ and the Commination-service once 
a year ? or that W aynilete, who, if I recollect, was the founder 
of it, would acknowledge its present possessors as children of 
his : 

«No, no,” said Mr. Broadwood; ‘ you will think better 
things of me now. I began to doubt about it a year ago. 
How could I have gone on so long !” 

So they went on to the Aneel. There they had a snug 
little room to themselves, and a breakfast of frugal genlality : 
something between the coffee-room tea and toast—very cood 
those of their kind—and the splendour to which we have 
alluded. 

* And here,” said Mr. Broadwood, * is the Stumpingford 
Banner.” 

We shall present to our readers what was read from the 
Stumpingjord Banner, and, to use the favourite classical 
phrase of that admirable paper, iz ealenso ; a phrase in which, 
if our recollection serves us, it has the advantage of Cicero. 


** STUMPINGFORD.—lIt is with sineere pleasure that we 
this weck announce to our readers, as an accomplished fact, 
the nomination of our respected neighbour, the Rev. Thomas 
Sinall, B.A., curate of Soupington-cum- aU mpling, to the 
newly-erected bishopric of Zimzam in Central ‘Africa. We 
entirely agree with our bi-weekly London conte emporary inl 
considering thig appointment one of the most auspicious which 
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y have occurred. Surely we may give thanks 
ake sourage. ‘Che excellent spiritualisation of the fool- 

Melodies of Moore, publisned a few years since, vives us 
at tk C ‘hich is the key to all: 


‘John, Bishop of Chester, is Archbishop now !’ 


. ra | ,y ] . - | c e 
Mir. Small has lone been known to an extensive circle of pri- 
cs ] "2 4 Pe . P } 

vate trichnhas as ahi Cnaiihe ntls fear less, faithful, and UNconipro- 
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He has pech cnavied to etiectuate in the COtv parat ively limited 
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sphere in which his lot _ been hitherto cast Is an carnest of 


much good, which may be hoped for now that so ereat an 
opening has offered to sis le W e understand that the rev. 
gentleman, who is a member of St. Bede’s Hall, Oxford, 
proposes (D.V.) to accumulate his degrees, and to obtain the 
deerce of doctor of divinity at once, in rder that he may be 


consecrated with as much speed a: 5 possible, and proc eed to 


. 1° p Pits es an ry} : . 
his distant cestination, Phe bishop designate of AZimzam 
* a | 
has not, we believe, yet past the limit of youth; and, may 
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Our universally known and beloved 
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nly hot les 5] asilre. 

fellow-townsman | Orlando Walker, lusq., Alder ria, Was long 
known amone his friends to ate. entertained the ardent de- 
sire of separating Aeenall from the world. It is not t for us, 
as journal ists to pry into the saered seclusion of the social 
circle and the don nestic altar ; but we hope we shall be for- 
elven, evel e the distinguished person of whom we are 
speaking, for saying, that we have the best reason for believ- 
ing that, amid the games ang and even gaicties, for which 
no municipal house among us was more please itly known 
than Myr. Walker's, he nevertheless was contemplating greater 
thins, and preparing himself for retirement from those around 


Pa] 


him. His soul, asa great poet has said, was like a star, and 
awelt aloue. Our readers, therefore, though surprised, have 
no doubt heard with satisfaction that the bishop designate, 
beg fully aware of Mr. Walker's private views, did, imme- 
diately upon his own nomination, oficr to our fellow-towns- 
inan the responsible and onerous post of the first archdeacon 

Zinzam. Mr. Walker, fully countenaneed in his good 
intention by his aimlable consort, at once erred and 
we understand that the same day which sees the bishop de- 
signate invested with the justly honourable eGaciin of 


Doctor of Divinity will also see the venerable Orlando Walker 
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endowed with the distinction of a complimentary degree of 
Master of Arts. Air. Walker, we believe, was ordained pri- 
vately within the last fortnioht by the Bishop of Ribchester, 
and immediately efter received his nomination from the bishop 
designate. Such events as these will egladden the hearts of 
truc Protestant Enelishmen far and wide; and we ourselves 


hail with grea 10 bag establishment of an infant Church in 
Zimzem on per vy Broad-Chureh principles. teajae will be 
no sham Popes | in ‘Ziman, The new archdeacon preaches, 
we are Informed, morning and evening hepa at the pa- 


rish chureh of St. Birinus. \ve need seareelv assure our 
wadove that the cool will be heanl these enetas We halal 
TeEAGCCIS Lilat t 1C Cospe i Wi Oe Hneakt t l@ie ac@aih - WE Wa ale 
most sald, perhaps tor the first time. 





“Tn the foregoing paragraph we have chronicled events 
of the most pleasing character. Startling indeed it is, but 
to all true lovers of our pure Protestant Catholic Apostolical 
Reformed Church established within these realms scarcely 
less a subject of congratulation, that the sham Popery at St. 
Birinus, which has so long disgusted the immense 1 majority 
of the citizens of Stumpingfo rd, seems at last likely to have 
an end by the secession of its minister. It is known with 
certainty that he Reverend Leopold Adolphus Broadwood, 
as of Oriel College, Oxford—the coilege of poor benighted 
Newman—Rector of St. birinus, Stumpingford—(by the by, 
who was St. Birinus?)—has been received into the Popish 
Charch by some member of the institute known as the Ora- 
forians in Londen. ‘There is no doubt whatever of the facet, 
and it is our privilege to proclaim it. We hope that with a 
new rector of St. Birinus the vagaries which have hitherto given 
it an unfortunate notoriety may Cease ; and tha at peace may be 
restored by a proper and necessary inattention to rubrics and 
canons, which, if they ever were obeyed, certainly cannot be 
obeyed now without exasperating the people, to the great 
risk of the ultimate stability of the establishment.’ 

Mi. Preston had been the reader of these delightful para- 
graphs. ‘They excited a great deal of merriment as they went 
on, and some surprise. 

Walker,” said Mr. Preston, ‘fis actually Protestant 
archdeacon, and Small bishop ?” 

“* Yes,” said Mr. Broadwood; ‘and to-morrow they are 
both to have their degrees. ‘they are up here now, both 
staying with the Principal of St. Bede’s, who goes into the 

matter in the most paternal manners assures W aiker, who Is 
about his own age—though certainly it is bold to pronounce 
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what Walker’s age is—that he regards him as a son, and looks 
forward to his incorporation in St. Bede’s Hall as a matter of 
ereat comfort and honour. 

‘We know nothing about Oxford,” said My, Preston ; 
“will you let us benefit by your knowledge of it, and put us 
in the way of secing things ? Could we contrive, do you 
think, to see these events come oli? 

QO, certainly, with all ease,” said Mr. Broadwood. ‘ We 
will all go to the convocation-house to-morrow, and see our 
new eraduates.” 

“ T should really like it,” said Mir. Preston. They keep 
up, I a, something of the old Catholic formalities, don’t 
hey 

. as "said Mr. Broadwood; “it is a very pretty sight. 
But I doubt whether you will underst: ind the Oxford way of 
pronouncing Latin. Did Father Austin ever hear it 2” 

I think not,” said the priest. “ “hat will add something 
to the circumstance.” 

‘* But in the mean time, Father Austin,” suid Mr. Broad- 
wood, “ | have something for this evening, if Mr. Preston and 
yourself will come to see it, quite as extraordinary as what we 
hope to see to-morrow, and a good deal more interesting. 
What do you think cf a set of men here, j in St. Isidore’s Col- 
lege, meeting together to sing oifice out of the Breviary in 
their rooms ? Would you like to be present at it ?” 

* Do you mean,” said Fatner Austin, * that they sing the 

real thing 2” 

“Well, 4 very nearly so,” said Mr. Broadwood. * ‘hey 
don’t sing the Roman rite; but they sing the Salisbury one 
straight out.’ 

*“T won’t come,” said Father Austin; * but there is no 
reason, I should think, why Mr. Preston and yourself should 
not go. You will, of course, not be associating yourselves with 
their performance, but will be merely spectators.” 

* Be it so,” said Mr. Preston. ‘ We will leave Father 
Austin here to say his office, and i am at your service for St. 
Isidore’s. Lut we must ramble about a little this morning. 

‘¢ We want to see all we can,” said Father Austin; “ and 
to make a beginning, take us to the college where } ‘ather vue 
pian was when he was a Protestant.’ 

So they went out; and passing by All Souls, through the 
Radclitie Squi we, the Schools Qu ad, and by the theatre and 
the Ashmolean. got out into Broad Stree t, and opposite Balliol. 

* Vather Parsons was chapiain-fellow there,” said Mr. 
Broadwood, pointing to Balliol—* before he was reconciled to 
the Church.” 
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They turned round the corner, and passing between the 
rast end of St. Mary Maedalene parish church and Balhol, 
ropped a minute or two before the pretty absurdity called 
*'fhe Martyrs’ Memorial.” 

“Tf they would wre pull tl those lumping figures out,” said 
ir. Preston, “and put in the figures of real saints, it really 
would be a very nice thing. As it is, those three poor men 
| so awkward and muflish and unbelieving in themselves, 

it they quite spoil a good bit of architecture.’ 

“And really,” said Mr. Broadw ood, ‘it is very pleasant, 


‘id almost a joke, that this church here, which they fitted 
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at the same time in a most abominable way, as what they 
ealled a memorial church,’ has sinee furnished one or two 

| Catholie priests out of its ministers.” 

a ie ‘pend upon it,” said Mr. Preston, * those three stone 
centlemen have done it. It is quite impossible to have any 
Cait] 1 in them. ‘They are quite antidotes to heresy.” 

They went on, and stood before the gate of St. John’s. 

** Cistercians,” said Father Austin. ‘* There stands St. Ber- 
nard, does he not, still?” pointing to the niche high up. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Broadwood. ‘ That statue has stood 

1 strange changes. Cistercians—sacrilege—ruin—de- 

solation; the re building, asa college, of a new Catholic foun- 

ion; more s sacrilege ; and three hundred years of Protes- 
sm since. From this gateway Father Ca impian*® fled to 

ton his way to be received. d 


The present historian has seen a book written by a well-known explainer of 
the Christian religion, Mr. Kingsley, called Westward, To! As Mr. Kingsley, 
10 doubt, reads the Rams/cer, perhaps in his next edition he will give some autho 
rity for his using (p. 123, vol. i. Westerard, Ho!) the expression ** poor prurient 
— ;’’ also some authority for his conversations of Jesuits; and, above all, 
some authority for his aecount of a Christian going to confession (pp. 122 et 
seqgq.). The present historian having travelled over the same ground which, to 
na ve written at all of Elizabeth’s reign, Mr. Kingsley might be sty pposed also 

to have travelled over, has no doubt that historically Mr. Kingsley is entive ‘ly mis- 
taken—be will be glad to think mistaken without malice. And he can assure 
the writer of Yeast, that the manner of confession detailed in MW estirard, IT! is 
not a part of the Christian relicion, and is quite unknown to any of those myriads 
who are in the constant habit of fulfilling that part of Christian duty. 
Afr. Kingsley also seems to think, from his expressions in the same work, that 
to to ik ata be: autiful young woman, and to recollect at the same prea eee that, 
with not many years’ interval, she will have suffered the lot of all, and have be- 
come dust and ashes, is quite absurd; and that it is, in fact, not to be credited 
the t any one is sincere in expressing such sentiments. At least the present writer 
be lieves Mr. Kinegsle y's sincerity here. But come; let even the writer of Yeast 
hin Kk of great- crandmothers. They were, no doubt, exceedingly beautiful. To 
hem we owe, very likely, those eyes. that complexion, that nose, that m¢ auth, 


those fine feet and hands—allthese. 2) pende Annibalem. How many pounds do 
they weich 2? How many pounds will the author of J’east and this writer weigh 
ni%5G? And yet, problematical as it may seem to the intruded and extremely 


unreal Canon of ee there is no doubt in the mind of any Cat holic 
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“Tle was, Mr. Broadwood, well known to my collateral 
ancestor, Father Alfred Preston, who suffered at Tyburn liot 
long after him. Father Austin shall tell you his history some 
day. Let us go in.” 

They asked to be shown the chapel, so dear, with good 
reason, to Anglicans of the Puse vite party; for here lie the 
remains of Laud and Juxon. But those 200d eentlemen do 
not always recollect how much dearer that chapel of St. 
John’s, which is supposed to be substantially the same as it 
was In the Cistercians’ day, must be to Catholics. So the 
three friends saw and admired its dimensions, and pleased 
themsclv¢ s with recollecting the Cistercians’ use of it, and 
— ins @: cape from it. Lhe ‘y Saw also the part of the col- 
lege built long after Campian’s time, the matchless garden-lront 
ek iess, that Is, in its own peculiar style—a Un ‘ the bronze 
statue of th 


*. 


Ce Catholic queen Lienr! oie Mari: BI the quad- 
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rangle, the only statue of her ever placed within a Protestant 

1] cy 1> | ‘ ] ” . } yt } pay sj 2) 
college. Perhaps she had hope that it might have been re- 


stored to its proper OWnhers, 

But we are not going to write a guide-book. You knew, 
excelicnt al » Protestant read: ry wh at you did when you con- 
veyed your exceilent lady and the lulus Ol your house LO 
Oxiord, on a visit of recollection and prospective hope. Low 
you nies d the lady and the future Archbishop of Canterbury 
to see every thing that vou had yourself scen, and some things 


L( 
, ? } + } ts . . , ‘ “y , . 4 | ‘se 
th: iC you haa not Seech, auring youl OW li pleasant resiaqcnce. 


Under the able guidance of ae Broadwood, our friends, hke 
you, saw every thing. ‘They had, indeed, no future Arch- 
bisnop of Canterbury among ae m; though they had one com- 
petent to become arc hbishop of another see which will pro- 


baw Ly CXIst qui ite as lone yas the name of the see of ¢ pagiciaiond 


to speak modestly and within bounds. And their tour through 
the wonders of Oxford was therefore not made quite in the 
jubilant spirit suggested by the presence 2 ind talk of lulus 


. 
! 


Cantuar., and had a good share of painful emotion. Never- 
theless, on the whole, it was accomplished to the satisfaction 
of ail concerned. And we shail not accompany them any jur- 
ther in their antiquarian wanderings. We must follow the 


] } } 
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t if the « ondition of tne soul which has left its dust and ashes ior a time, unill 
eliatw ff ‘mm . met ee . ot os oe ¢ ry , Anal t¢ 

cir Creator unites them for ever, is, if it died in a state of grace, a good deal to 


eferred to the state which exhibited the most radiant loveliness, and was 
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CHAPTER NII. 
SECUNDUM USUM SARUM. 


Tue venerable Rite of Sarum, so dear to every Enelish Ca- 


tholic, has long fallen into disuse by desuetude; and has been 
i 


rm rwibdl by the Roman, from which it drew its original. 
Only to recollect that our forefathers, through a very large 
part of tuls island, for many centuries knew no other rite, 
must now make it an object to us of the greatest alfection. 
But what are we to think of its revival among those separated 
from the Catholic Church ? 

fter a hard day's work in touring 5 aby out the colleges, t 
evening brought the three fricnds together at the Angel; and 
after dinner, a little before eight o ‘clock, Mr. Broadwood 
started with Air. Preston for St. [sidore’s. 

* My friend in this college,” said he, “ is one of the most 
advanced inen In the University. About half a dezen more, 
whom you will see here, share his views. Not that these are 
all; but there will be no more to-niwlt.”” 

The two went Up-stalrs 5 and, on what would be called in 
a private house the dra ving-room floor, came to aset of rooms, 
the oak of which stood wide open. 1 echaps we ought to say, 


for the sake of those who have not yet visited Oxte rd, that at 


] 4 4. % . ‘sy a” 3 » ‘ j ‘ 1 
the entrance to each set of rooms there are two doors, the 
Bienes Re ee ee et ae Pa . re. a 
outer one of waich is called the oak; to close which, 1 In Une 
versity language, Is to “sport it.” On this occasion 1f was 
] yi \ et 5} ( ivi Le i 
° : . 7 Tt» 7 
Oi entering, one Man came forward and shook Broadwood 
? ’ ! 7 5 : a 
warmly by tue hand; up nn Whieh he turned round, mal Intro- 
dueed Vy. } his host and the rest of the vartv i] 
GUCCa wil. i ‘veston tO hls Host and tle Yese OF tile parry. Al 


proper greetings being ended, they had coffee. 

6 Se 0, said the host, * you've done it at last, Broad- 
wood 2” 

‘ile doesn’t look very unhappy,” said Mr. Preston. 

“1 don’t think he does,” said the host; “ but really we 
Were sorry to lose hin. You old omanists, —I bee r your par- 
don—Roman Catholies,—can have no idea what our hopes 
are. We expect such a glorious revival.” 

Mr. Broadwood looked at Mr. Preston and smiled, as 
much as to say, * Don’t laugh too much; but bear with them.” 

And what,” said Mr. Preston, ‘ may I ask, is the nature 
of the r¢ vival — you expect 2” 


. cr 


All the six Oxford men turned all their six pairs of eyes 
towards Mr. p reston, and quite leaned forward over the table 
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to hear what a real living Roman Catholic country gentleman 
about such things. 

One of them very quictly said, 6 We really wish to be as 
like vou, Mir. Preston, as we possib ly can, without forfeiting 
our alles’ ance to our own Churen.” 

“Ts this the revival, then, that you expect 2” said Mr 
Preston. “f But, after all, what is 1t to consist in? Are you 
eoing to be like us in saying Office and Mass, naving Bene- 
diction, hearing confessions, honouring the Biessed Virgin as 
we do, and so forth ?” 

‘ Certainly, certainly,” burst iro m the whole part, 

“1 think,” said Mr. Preston, “if Iam not mistaken, Ox- 
ford is one of your bisheprics, isn’t it? And a very accom- 

ished and amiable get itleman, bearing a name of great hon- 
ur, Is your bishop 2” 

Yes,” said his host, * quite truc.” 

* Tlave you any idea of Dr. Wilberforce’s opinions on these 
matters ?” 

‘T should think,” said the same Oxferd man who had 
spoken before, “ that he was scarcely sound ; scarcely,—if I 
may venture so to say, with all possible respect for his epis- 
copal character,—tpon ald these points.” 

* Bless me!” said Mr. Preston, ‘are you going to revive 
against your bishop? Why, you are as bad on your side as 
Mv. Gorham on his.” 

Ah, weil,” said his host, “ there the things are: 


** 


— 


re: they are 
only evil-spoken of by fanaties and heretics; and we can but 
kine that all our bishops will see their way ‘in good time to 
countenance their open revival.” 

* Fanatics and hereties 1” said My. Preston. Since you 

have used orients words, | won't pretend to say that I am not 
aware that these sacred things may be debated | by fanaties and 
hereties ; but have I not seen sundry charees of your bishops, 
—-say, for example, the bishop of Ribchester,—which said as 
unp! leasant things as any mere halt educated vulgar Scotch- 
Kirk preach er could have s said 2’ 

“ Tn spite ofall difficulties, and not to dwell upon details,” 
said the host, with a pleasant smile, and a grand effort to dis- 
engage Iimself from being put into these awkward corners, 
‘‘we do hope for a revival. We are trying to make it our- 
selves, which is the first step. Perhaps you will join us in 
singing Vespers. I see,” said he, “looking at the time-piece 
on the wall, that the hour is just come for us to begin. We 
use the ancient Sarum rite, for the revival of which we are 
extremely anxious.” 

* It is extremely obliging of you,” said Mir, Preston, “ to 
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wish to associate me with yourselves in what you consider to 
be a good work. But you must excuse us”—turning to Broad- 
wood—* from taking any part in your recitation of this oilice, 
either by word of nouth or in intention. But , speaking for 
myself, 1 shall be very glad if it is possible for me to witness 
it at some little distance without interrupting you. 

* Quite possible,” said the host. * But wont you joi us, 


Broadwood 2’ 


- Ne no, said he, “never. Laqueus contritus esi, et nos 
liberati sumus.” 

A kind of little sigh undulated among the six Oxford friends. 

Che host disappeared through a door on the opposite side 
of the room to the entrance; and the other Oxford men, going 
to a set of drawers that stood in a corner of the room, each 
took out asurplice and put iton. Andone of them, producing 
a thurible, raked into it a few live cinders out of the small fire 
in the grate,—a bad substitute for chareoal, as Mr. Preston 
told them afterwards. Ina few minutes the host threw open 
the inner door, through which he had disappeared, and the 
other Oxford men all filed in, leaving the door wide open. 
We ought to have said, that before the host left the room in 
which they were all sitting, he had gone to the outer door and 
sported the oak. Mr. P besten and Mr. Broadwood now looked 
in through tie door of the inner room; Broadwood without 
any interest of novelty, and only interested in secing what his 
companion weuld feel. Myr. Preston looked in certainly with 
great curlosity ; and really what he saw justified his cu rosity. 
‘There was, in fact, before “him a very pretty oratory, got up to 
look like an oratory or chapel in a Catholic house. ‘There was 
an altar, which the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden 
Society, as well as pe eople who kuow more of such things than 
they de, would certainly have described as * correctly vested,” 
‘There were beautiful candlesticks of the Pugin pattern, a 
tabernacle, and on the tabernacle a large and finely-wrought 
metal crucifix. 

Well might Mr. Preston be astounded. He turned, and 
whispered to Broadwood, ** This goes beyond you at St. Bi- 
rinus.” 

Mr. Broadwood only shook his head in a very abashed 
manner, But now the half-dozen Oxford friends had divided 
and arranged themselves on each side of the little room, and 
began to chant in a low voice the Sarum Vespers of the day. 
Mr. Preston and Broadwood looked on for a short time, and 
then retired further into the sitting-room; where Mr. Preston 
suggested that they should say the Rosary together, which 
they did. ‘They could not help discovering that the manage- 
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ment of the thurible was very unsuccessful. In fact, the Ox- 
ford men, in using live coal-cinders, quite spoiled their fine 
incense. When the singing of the Office was over in the 
oratory, the Oxford men all came out, put up their surplices, 
and sat down for a little talk before they parted for the night, 
‘Two of them were out-college men. 


7] 
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* So this,” said Mr. Preston very kindly to the host,— 
so this is your revival.” 

itis our beginning,” rephed he; * and you must not 
be too hard upon us.” 
Nay,” sid Mr. veraern * far be it from me to be hard 
upon you. It is much better that you should do this than 
believe the unguenchable | Iv ine of the lower kinds of Protest- 
ants, the irculators of Maria Monk and Maria Nun, and 
other such infamies. With you, at ail events, it is possible to 
talk. But you must forgive me ae saying, apadinie re. that 
-1tis you who are hard upon me, in asking me to consider that 
what I have now seen, and aa like proce ou nes, are, or can 
be, a revival in your Establishment. You must also forgive 
me for saying, that there is a dreadful consistency in the pa- 
ganism of the Scotch wei for instance, in its solemn league 
and covenant, where it openly to this dav announces our ex- 
tirpation to bea duty, shiek: from a worldiv point of view, 
contrasts favourably with such doings as these among vou, 
who, after all, are oul iy Protestants.’ 

*¢ My dear sir,” said the h vost, “vou show us no mercy.” 

‘What would you have me do?” ‘said Mr. "Samet ‘could 

i, an » old Catholic, come of a stock who never were any thing 
else, who have sufiered for the faith, whose blood has been 
shed by your predecessors for it,—could I come here, do you 
think, and allow your most friendly courtesy to seal my lips, 
so as to aid you In believing that you were getting nearer the 


&é 


ee. 


Catholic Church by putting up an altar, and singing some of 


the Divine Ofiice y 

There was a visible elongation of countenance among the 
Oxford friends. Broadwood was looking supremely cheeri ful. 

“Tam afraid,” said Mr. Preston, looking — at the 
open, gentlemanlike, and educated countenances by which he 
was surrounded,—* [am afraid you are thinking that I have 
spoken very plainly—too plainly perhaps. But, you know, 
neither of us say, Pugna est de paupere regno ; th e regnum 
about which we are at war is the reguum caclorum.” 


‘ ° } . 3 
“ Surely, surely,” said the host; and every one nodded 


- 


assent. 
“You have not spoken the least bit too plainly, Mr. Pres- 
ton. Of course, we don’t yet see our way to agree with you. 
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But, depend upon it, if ever we do, 1 think I may say for all 
of us here, we shail not hesitate to do as our friend Broad- 
wood has done.” 

No one said iVo. 

“ Tam speaking,” said Mr. Preston, where there is no 
wait of learning. You know the case as far as learning can 
make you know it. You haven’t the plea of that ignorance and 
snobbishness—if such a plea is worth much—which exhibits 
itself at Inxeter Hall and the ineredibly absurd meetings of 
the Protestant Alllanee. You only lack one thing; and that 
no learning on earth can give to you.” 

“ Whatever we want,” said one of the others, ‘ we hope 
we nay have given to us in good time.’ 

“ Amen,” said Mr. Preston. ‘ And I really think I have 
said so much, that I had better say no more, or you will begin 
to think my visit a troublesome one, and your first old Catholic 


c 


friend a bore.” 

He received a general assurance that he need have no fears 
of that kind. 

_ Well,” said Mr, Preston, turning to Mr. Broadwood, “ if 
it is to be so, and your old frien 1d and you are both determined 
that I shall have all the talk on mv first visit to this learned 
place, I will give you an anecdote before I vo as to the spirit 
which, till very recently, openly animated the Established 
Church. I think it does still; only chained up by popular 
scntiment. You have all heard, I suppose, of the trial of 
Bishop ‘Palbot in the last century for his life ?” 

It appeared from the reply that that was perfectly well 
known. 

Much in the same way too did good Mr. Bolton, who 
was also tried at York in the latter half of the last century 
for his life, eseape the clutches of the law. But till within a 
few months, if anny of you had visited the west of England, as 
I ceeasioc nally did myself, you might have seen in a temporary 
cathedral a venerable gentleman conducted to his seat at 
High Mass and performing his devotion with an attention not 
excecded by that of those in the prime of life. ‘That gentle- 
nan was one of the last, if not the very last, living persons 
who had seen one of those wretches called ae st-catchers. 
When he was a boy at school at Hammersmith, the priest in 
the house was vesting himself for Mass. The ‘priest-catcher 
made his way into the house. ‘The alarm was eiven; and the 
pricst, escaping out of the window, made his way across the 
fields and got off. This gentleman, as I have said, you might 
have seen yourselves. 1 don’t think such a spirit is very 
likely to cause the submission on your part which alone can 
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And, you may rely upon it, that the fe 
tour ou the Coutine nt, and come home and publish pily 
of lying, and {hose who stay at home and fill the 1 . 
reach the gospel of calumny 
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Dut,” said the host, “‘ we don’t think that they really 
represent the {ee ling of our Church.” 


6c ¢ ” XT 
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Ciuite _ much as you do,” said Air. Preston, “ to se 
the least. J think a ereat deal more. ‘Lyburn an ‘d bowel- 

! } 7 1 ; 
pins | ourished | Lhi tiie Cal ly ¢ Cis . 3 OL your Reformation. it 
Kee elled 3 -b} 4 nd long en ea ae ae 
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Smithfield of Queen Mary’s reign, of which kL xet Hall makes 
so much, the danee of it th had been led off by Cranmer, 
Henry Vill., and itdward Vi. DB: ishop Fisher, Sir ‘Thome 
OY a 415} W hiti , ! Carthu reo angel , 
wiore, Aboot Winting, tae Carthusians, ana slenty more, a 

»» ? ’ 
suffered death under Henry VILL. re xy denying his pagan ee 
trine of supremacy—a denial now openly maintained by Pres- 
by terianisin and every form of Protestant dissent. And that 
miuscrable old apostate Latimer actually preached one of his 
° , Sa ak 8s 

sermons to i riar Forrest as he was being burnt in Simthbiield. 
It added somethine to the exeecrable character ot Latimer’s 


fa) 


barbarity that the fire was made with the wood of an lnave of 


our Blessed Lord. So your antecedents don’t look amiable.” 

“ | believe,” said one cf the party, “that there is a very 
strong feeling, uot only among us, but even among those who 
behave so scandalously to Catholics now, against such pro- 
ecedings as these. They say that the Protestant churches 1 
this country, as they call them, have repented of these things. 
Don't you think there is some truth in this?” 

* As much truth,” said Mr. Preston, “as in the repentance 
of the man who has knocked you down and begun to cut 
your throat, when you turn him over and bring him to bay. 
They have repented of nothing. We, that is to say, the spirit 
of the age,—we have drawn their teeth. But I am doing them 
a great injustice if I give them credit for relaxing one particle 
of hatred. ‘They e ertainly show no symptom of such a state 
of aed All that they can do in insolence and malignity 
they do. They are now demanding fresh outrages against our 
convents and Maynooth. We bide our time. But be assured, 
gentlemen, your plan is simply a new delusion, and will xe- 
celve no countenance whatever from any Catholic. But it is 
time for me to go.” 

The out-college men got up, and said that it was time for 
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Dr. John Dird Sumner at Bath. ted | 


them to go also. Tom had begun his hundred anal one sirokes 


just as they had come out of their oratory. So, after very 


ar expressions all round, Mr. Preston and Mr. Broadwood 

nd the two out-college men left St. Isidore Ss, a aap after a short 
oan found themselves in High Street, where they parted. 
Mr. Broadwood and Mir. Preston stoed for a moment as they 
waiked before University College. The moon shone upon 
All Souls, showing with great light and shade the sculpture 
over the gateway of the rising out of their purgé tory of some 
of those souls for whose benefit the coll eve had been founded. 
Both paused almost at aimoment. Broadwood had seen the 
sculpture under the same light often before. The effect was 
new and quite startling to Mr. Preston. ‘ ro salute omniun 
animarum que in preélio ceciderunt,” said he: * For the health 
of the souls of all who fell in the fight. This was a good me- 
morial of Agincourt indeed. But what is that sculpture now ? 
Like a crest on stolen plate. It tells its right owners.” 

“True,” said Broadwood, “ most true. Often have I 
looked at that strange wonderful remain of better thaes. Dut 
never till now have I felt its real meaning, or the horrible 
injustice to which it bears its silent witness.” 

Well,” said Mr. Preston, * let us do as Chicheley their 
founder would have us do, if any of those souis still need, as 
I hope they do not need, our prayers. Let us say a Pater, 
Are, aud De profundis.” 

So, under the walls of University, where Mass was last 
said in the reign of James II., once more the air carried the 
gentle sounds which a true Archbishop of Canterbury desired 
for the souls of those who fell in that great fight, of which 
Protestant Englishmen still talk boastfully, as if it had been 
won by Orange and Cameronian regiments. The polite society 
of All’ Souls meantime pockets Chichele ‘v’s money, and omits 
the prayers. 

“ Quousque, Domine, guousque ?” said Mr, Preston, as they 
walked away. 

[To be continued. ] 








DR. JOHN BIRD SUMNER AT BATH. 


Ix that great fountain of English truth, the Zimes, on the 
loth of August 1856, and in ‘the ninth year of the Canter- 
bury pontificate of Dr. Sumner, we find that a court met and 
sat in the Guildhall at Bath on the 12th for the purpose of 
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trying the charge preferred against the Venerable Archdeacon 
Venison. tis a very serious matter; a good deal beyond 
the powers of Scripture readers, faithful governesses, and de- 
voted r HIStCTS 5 though we have no doubt that the rising 
eceneration in many serious families in W arwickshire and else.. 
where will d: Tive from these teachers the most positive and 
indelible impressions on the subject 

The Docublishe : Church — Erati its very beginning been 
in a state of war against the Sacraments. Henry VILL. 
rid of the Pope, ie wanted to keep the Sacraments. The 
dircet bo Fr could not be made till he was dead. Then 
ranmer and his set swept off four. ‘They left Baptisin, what 
they still ealled the Mass, with a ‘commonly calied” prefixed 
to it, and Extreme Unction. ‘i'wo years after they thought 
they could do without Extreme Unetion ; so in their second 
Prayer-book that mor was expunged. ‘They went on with 
some specie s of belief, aliowed, the sugh not enforced, in Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, as they called it, till our own 
days. ‘Then came Gorham—six years ago; and it was for 
the first time pronounced by the authority of the Queen, the 
head of the Establishment, that regeneration in Baptism was 


no necessary part of Anvlican belief. 


Strange and wonderful it is to see how, about a subject of 


unspeakable sanetity, traduced, vilified, outraged by lampoon, 


epigram, treatise, tract, preachment, and mé nual violence , for 
three centuries, there still hangs unsubdued an awe and eetie~ 
ration in the minds of men smarting under the system the 
origin of all these evils. ‘The immense majority of Protestant 
people in Eneland never receive the Protestant bread and 
wine. Of these a very large nw mber constantly go to the 
Protestant churches. W hy do the y not receive the bread and 
wine 2 Those who have heard Protestant villagers talk on 
the subject well know the seeret veneration which, unem- 
bodie din any fixed or wpiewei idea, lies at the bottom of this 
abstinence from doing what they might as well do as leave 
undone, f the popular Prote: tant notions were true. But 
the words of the Protestant Catechism are so extremely strong 
having been added by a Protestant bishop long after Cranmer’s 
day, that the En, olish population ito whose cars they have 
been dinned when children never ect over their effect. And 
we certainly cannot wonder at this result. And when we rise 
from villagers to men of education and archdeacons and other 
dignitaries, the effeet is still the same in kind, intensified in 
de ‘eree by thought and erudition. But yet they will not adopt 
the only honest phraseology—the only phraseology that is per- 
fectly logical and philosophieal—the Catholic ; but they shield 
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themselves under a ph raseology of their ow n, by which they 

attempt to create a shade of difference which shall not only 
externally separate them from scanita Protestantism, but also 
save them from the charge of Popery, that is to say, Chris- 
tianity. 

Now Archdeacon Denison, whose courage we admire, and 
whose good qualitics are so well known as to need no praise 
from us, is aa in this position. 

We are not gcing to enter upon any part ofa discussion 
of the saered subject, upon their appre ‘hensions of whieh the 
archdeacon and the archbishop hi ive Joined issue. It is a mat- 
ter of no interest whatever io anv Catholic to consider the 
shades of difference which may exist between Protestants as 
to the views which may be held within their own establish- 
ments, except so far as the holding of any view seenis to lead 
the holder towards submission to the Church. But it scems 
to us an infinite degradation to introduce as an antagonist 1 
this din and fray the one true dectrine. We stand entirely 
apart, and look at the gladiators without taking a side; reserv- 
ing only that amount of interest of which we have spoken, 
which in the present case scems certainly to attach itself to 
Archdeacon Denison. 

We have before us, then, the remarkable judgment, or 
whatever else it m: iy be ca Hed, that wes delivered by Doctor 
Lushineton, in the wary and = the jurisdiction of Dr. 
Sumner, at Bath, Aug. 12, reported in the Zimes of Aug. Lo, 
1856. The proceeding has all the authoritv which any Pro- 
testant proceeding ever can have. All the Gorham-case sub- 
terfuges, qualifications, and reservations; all the Tacbeeanians 
that the Church was not bound by what was done, that the 
court was only a state or civil court,—all these things are 
totally inapplicable here. Now, at last, O Anglicans, you 
have had your own true Archbishop of Canterbury, the sue- 
cessor of Parker and Banero ft, of Laud and ‘Villotson, of Her- 
ring and Howley, you have h: i him actually sitting,—and we 
hope i in Wig,—sanctionine and directing a spiritual sentence In 
a spiritual matter in his own most spiritual court. Dy. Lush- 
ington was his mouthpiece and assessor, who opened the de- 
Cision with saying, “€ Elis grace the archbishop desires me to 
read the following declaration.” We presume that this esta- 
blishes the competency of the court for Protestant purposes 
beyond all eavil. 

‘here must have been a moment when the trembling An- 
glicans must have looked from the pronouncing assessor to 
the archbishop, aud even to Mr. Thomas (not Aquinas), with 
an impulse of hope. ‘The learned assessor said : 
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‘T have now only to state that this investigation, although based, 
as far as relates to procedure, upon tl e Clergy Discipline Act, is 


What a moment and must have been. What agitation 
must have been concealed beneath those glessy M. Bb. waist- 
coats. How strong may have been the hope that there might 
yet have been a ieference to somet! ling supernatural, some 
even third-hand acknowled saasanet a Divine authority. 


4 1ias—— 
“under the provisions of the 13th of Elizabeth, chap. 12.” 


This was dreadful. But how could the tenants of those 
Waistcoats, with the recollection that Dr. Phillimore had ac- 
tually quoted St. ‘Thomas Aquinas as an authority,—how could 
they hear such a statement as this? 


“The authority of Parliament has established that the Thirty- 
nine Articles must be taken to be the true expression of Scripture 
on every subject to which they advert. I state this m order that it 
muy be made known to all why and wherefore the ven. archdeacon 
was not pe ep {0 go Into 2n examination of the Seriptures with 
i view to justify his doctrines. ‘The reason was this: ‘There could 
not be a more Inconvenient proc eding, or one more opposed to the 
law, than that, when the le sislature of the country has authoritatively 
pronoun ced in the given form of the Thirty-nine Articles what are the 
doctrines of the Chureh of E oe tid, an individual sermon should be 
compared—not with that stand: urd which is the only standard of the 
Church, but—with a number ef disputed texts of Scripture. What 
might be the possible « consequence of the adoption of such a course? 
One or more judges might be found who would conceive that certain 
doctrines were conformable with Scripture ; | ut should a hold 
that those doctrines (conformable in their opinion with Scripture) 
were not equally conformable with the Thirty-nine Articles, in what 
position would they then be placed? That anomaly is excluded by 
the law applicable to this case. It is excluded from all our courts 
of judicature. The only question which his grace has tried, or could 
try, having regard to the law, is, whether these sermons do or do 
not contain doctrines which are directly opposed and repugnant to 
the Articles of the Church of England ? ” 


And the archbishop, through his assessor, sums up in these 
words : 


** His grace, with the gssistance of his assessors, has determined 
that the doetrines in the said passages are directly contrary and 
repugnant to the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of the said ar- 


ticles of religion, mentioned i in the aforesaid statute of Queen Eli- 
zabeth.”’ 


This is the matter upon which we wish to fix the attention 
of Catholics and Protestants. 
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To Catholics it furnishes another weapon in argument with 
their separated and dissenting fellow-country inen by which to 
convince them how utterly the slave of the State that institu- 
tion is which they call their Church. And if ae Pro- 

testants will only give their attention to the matter, they will 
see how cample tely all ground is cut away from bencath their 
feet. It actually comes to this, that the State imposes the 
Thirty-nine Articles as the rule of faith—that is to say, those 
Thirty-nine Articles are to be believed by Anglicans because 
an Act of Parliament says that they are to be believed. It is 
no concern of ours. But, in the 1 m iterest Of a nation so long 
and so miserably deluded, let us ask wu t point of Christianity 
can be considered secure after this ? or, Upon what can faith 
be said by any Anglican to rest? For, to complete the pagan 
character of the decision, the Seriptures are absolutely elimi- 
nated from all authority whatever, actual and possil oq We 
had thought—for it has been sufliciently shouted inte our ears 
by Protestant mobs all over the cou: \try—that Scripture, and 
Scripture only, was their religion ; that. it was thely final ap- 
pe al, their judge i in al] controversies. ‘They have been for ever 
coing, or saying that they would go,—whi ‘ch, howev er, is quite 
another thing, a to the law and to the testiannny.. When 
Catholics have pointed out, as they always have done, the ex- 
eme folly of such language, and have claimed unc doubting 
neal ssion for the decisions of the Ca thotie Church; when 
they have shown, to use the assessor’s s language, “7 that there 
could not be a more inconvenient proceeding” ‘than the appeal 
to “a number of disputed texts of Seripture,”—they have not 
been received with much politeness of language or manner. 
At length we are vindicated in a quarter in which no reason- 
able Catholie or Protestant could have expected such a vindi- 
cation. Our principle as to holy Scripture 1s completely af- 
firmed and adopted. But the assurance of the proceeding 
passes all belief. And the application of the principle to a 
parliament instead of the Church of Jesus Christ is a full de- 
claration of that open apostasy which took place at the Re- 
formation. 

By this decision, such as it is, the archbishop commits the 
Established Church authoritative ly to the open denial of ail 
approa ach to the sacred doctrine which, in a moment of ter- 
rible infatuation, when drunk with blood, luxury, and pillage, 
three hundred years ago, the sovereign and the magnates of 
this nation disavowed. Ever since that fatal time, the up- 
rising of any yearnings towards the truth has been discoun- 
tenanced and stifled, as marauders would discountenance and 
stifle those who were seeking to regain an inheritance of which 
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they had robbed them. But never till now has there been 
this formal, open, and bragging apostasy. It has been tole- 
rated by this act-of-parlhament religion, as Dr. Sumner him- 
self describes it almost in words, that men should approach 
the belief of the Christian Church. Now they are peremp- 
torily warned ag »—by one pre suming to sit in the pl: ice once 
occupied by St. Aueustine, St. Dunstan, St. Anseln n, and 
St. - homas of ¢ Cante rbury. 

ie if the power of parliament is such as this decision has 
now established it to be, will our separated friends give us 
leave us ask where they mean to draw the line? They will 
be so “ood as to recollect that the Lhirty- nine Articles, 
though necessary for all people who hold benefices, and in. 
deed for curates also, are confessed : not a divine institution. 
They may be partly true, partly false. They may be entirely 
false. ‘The assessor puts the case that one or more judges 
might be found who would conceive that certain doctrines were 
conformable with Scrip ture, but yet were not cqually con- 


formable with the Thirty-nine Articles; in other words, that 


the ‘Thirty-nine Articles mieht be actually teaching positive 
falsehood. But suppose these Articles to be, in consequence 
of this fallible character, once more sul ieee to revision and 
alteration. Suppos¢ e some eminent Are ‘hbishop of Canterbury, 
who believes a dissenting preacher to Sot all that he is himself, 
except the title, peerage, and mot should one day make 
the article say so plainly, instead o ie 01 ee intimating that + view, 
as it now does. Suppose him to ect this sanctioned by par- 
liament. Suppose, further, an archbishop holding Socinian 
views as to our Blessed Lord. <A ome not at all incredible ; 
for Waterland, one of the “ creat divines,” distinctly describes 
the views on Daptisi which have lat tely met with so much 


ae bation, as Socinian, rie ape the day ever to come 
when this operas should be extended to our Blessed 


Lo rd Himself, and should be embndiod in a new act-of-par- 
liament se to an improved version of the Thirty-nine— 
What then? <Are pleasant parsonages to be forsaken? Will 
the rector of fudley-cum-Pipes retire from duty, abdicate his 
mansion and tithes, and preach the true nines ‘Thirty-nine 
1 a convenient barn ? “ will those mederate men, in whom 
Protestantism so greatly glories, assure anxious people that 
every thing may yet be interpreted in a sound scriptural 
sense; that there is not the least occasion to move their has- 
socks out of the family pew, and that all will go well in the 
end? Of course they will: just as now they are blaming 
the Protestant archdeacon for want of discretion, for intem- 
perate and hazardous language; and are intrenching them- 
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selves once more, for the last time and for ever, in a new via 
media of their own. 

Bat perhaps that motley body which calls itself evangelical 
may think itself at least safe from all harm. They will pro- 
bably say, that such contingencies of change of doctrine as 
would affect that part of the Creed which they have not yet 
repudiated are not only impossible, but, what to the illogical 
Enelish Protestant mind is a still greater difficulty, impro- 
bable also. ‘They are just now in great plume; for their own 
archbishop has given them a victory of great value. But yet 
they too may come to grict. Such a thing might be as an- 
other Laud, and changes in a Laudian sense. ‘These changes, 
according to their sevthencita, would be against their con- 
science. l*or example, per contra, an article might be so 
mended as to exclude all Scoteh Kirks, and all the absurdi- 
ties in Horace Mann's list of * Protestant Churches,” {rom 
the definition of a Church. Would the “ painful ministers 
of the Word,” who now teach Calvinism under the name of 
rectors and vicars, subinit to the sacred authority of an act of 
parliament as the exponent aud imponcnt of their faitn? Or 
would they then, when the act of parhament turned against 
them, become open Kirkers, or Independents, or Bible -Chris- 
tlans, or something else out of Horace Mann ? 

Now these questions may serve ail denominations of An- 
glicans to show exactly how tuey stand at present. Whether 
the recent decision please s or displeases them, the great fact 
remains; not only evident to all mankind, but most ostenta- 
tiously put forward, with all the stupid formality of a Pro- 
testant English court, that the Act of Parliament is the final 
lmponent and the eflicient cause of Farru. it is a terrible 
monument of the just anger of God against a sacrilegious 
apostasy. 

But could any thing else have been expected? The hand 
of Almighty God points instantly, and te ever, against the 
violators of sacred thin es, the impugners of faith, and the cor- 
rupters of the people. When Pontius Pilate and the Jews 
conspired to crucify the divine Redcemer of mankind, this 
conspiracy was not a token of favour to ‘Tiberius or the Jews. 


rr. , 
The destruction of Christian churches and the massacre of 


Christians under Diocletian were not tokens of the predilee 

tion of God. And Henry VIII., who invaded the mysteries 
of religion by assuming to himself the blasphemous ‘title of 
Supreme Head, is not recollected as a man signalised by 
Divine grace. Butchery of wives, impoverishment of the 
kinedom, after ail the still wabals spoils of the religious 
houses s, murders of nobles, and the judicial death by the exe- 
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eutioners’ hands of seventy thousand of his subjects, mark 
him, even to Protestant minds, as an object of the deepest 
aversion. Yet with him began that frightful series of events 
still called, quite ironically on Ie would think, the Reformation. 
A country steepe 1 in crime of an enormity and to an amount 
quite unknown in any other country calling itself Christian— 
crime, the evidence of which is unhappily place ‘d beyond dis- 
pute by the daily pages of the Z%mes—is the melancholy and 
most logical evidence of the truth of all that has ever been 
said against the Reformation. ‘To this add the exlubition of 
Dr. Sumner at Bath. And then, with the unfortunate criminals 
Palmer, Dove, poisoners every where, and the daily outrages 
on women and children recorded in the police- -reports, take 
the pagan decision read by Dr. Sumner’s assessor, ana you 
have in one terrible picture a view of the cause and the 
effect of the ruin of faith and the overthrow of morals. 





Rebielus, 
THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


On the State of Society in France before the Revolution of 
1789, and the Causes which led to that Event. By Alexis 
de Toequeville; translated by Henry Reeve. London: 
Murray. 


Tor twenty years M. de Tocqueville’s book on Democracy 722 
America has been a standard work on political science. We 
cannot help thinking that the present volume is destined to 
enjoy y a still greater share of authority. 

The task which the writer proposes to himself is, to inves- 
tigate the germs of the revolution; to trace the internal deve- 
lopment of anew society, gradually growing beneath the forms 
of feudalism, till at last it ripened, and burst the old husk 
which enclosed it with a violence which must needs have ap- 
peared to the parasites who fed on that husk nothing less than 
the ruin of aworld. The idea is, therefore, that the revolution 
was not the creation, but simply the mauguration, of a new 
State of society; the death of the old régime, and the procla- 
mation of a legitimate successor, who had long been growing 
to maturity under the fostering roof of his parent. For, in 
truth, the system of the later Bourbon kings was neither more 
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nor less than the system of the revolution concealed beneath 
the moth-eaten and useless trappings of feudalism. 

M. de Tocqueville has succeeded in giving a very high 
degree of piquancy to his philosophy by the satirical way in 
which he adapts it to the present state of things in France. 
In this view it will perhaps be more striking to those who 
have been able to come to any positive conclusion regarding 
the iniquity of the system of Napoleon; but to those who hold 
themselves aloof from party squabbles, the historical and phi- 
losophical character of the cchauie will be the great attraction. 
It is history generalised into epigrams, muddy masses of ob- 
scure events clarified into transparent crystals. 

In modern European society there has always been a strug- 
ele between two elements: that of the semibarbarous freedom 
of the Teutonic and Celtic races, where individual liberty was 
preserved at the expense of splitting up society into an indefi- 
nite number of petty and hostile hordes; and that of the ancient 
classical civilisation, which had commenced with the theory of 
the divine right of the nobles, the “ children of the gods,” and 
had dev eloped it into the principle of the omnipotence of the 
legislator to cut, carve, mould, and harden society into the form 
he liked bes whe rein, W ithout regard to the inherent dignity 
and liberty of each soul, the individual, the family, and the 
rights of property were subjected to the most arbitrary quack- 
eries of the ruler. This system, somewhat improved, but fun- 
damentally unchanged, was embalmed in the Roman civil law ; 
and this in turn is the principle which has gradually triumphed 
over the ancient liberties of Iuropean society. It has been 
the Bible of tyrants—the venerated authority, to which they 
have always appealed when usurping the rights of the Church, 
of the nobility, and of the people. 

The French Revolution is but a grand episode in this 
struggle, which has resulted in a further advance of the second 
of these two elements. We proceed to give a short analysis 
of M. de Tocqueville’s mode ot viewing it. 

Lhe revolution did not create, but only brought to light, 
a multitude of ideas and habits which, so far from having ori- 
ginated in 1789, are found in full foree under the old mon- 
archy, and not in France only, but over almost the whole of 
Europe. ‘Thus it sprang spontaneously from the society which 
it was about to destroy. For centuries the monarchs had been 
engaged in weakening the independence of the Church, aristo- 
cracy, and municipalities, aud in reducing all their — to 
one dead level of equality, without the safeouards of a power- 
ful Church and nobility to defend them against the uncon- 
trolled rule of a central government. Never were events longer 
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in ripening, more fully prepared, or less foreseen, than those 
of the close of the eighteenth century. Even in 1791 men 
feared the increase of the power of the clergy and noblesse, and 
the violent suppression of the States-General and N: tional As- 
sembly. ‘They perceived the universal tendency to centrali- 
sation; but they did not foresee that crown, castes, church, 
and civil rights, were all to be struck down, in order that the 
personified state might become all in all, to be seized and held 
by the iron hand of a military despot. 

Though hostility to the Church was one of the earliest 
characteristics of the revolution: ary spirit, as well as the last to 
be got rid of, it was by no means the mainspring of the move- 
ment. ‘The philosophy of the eighteenth century had two 
aspects: it was, indeed, blasphemously irreligious; but its 
chief study was political science. It taught the natural equality 
of all men: it proclaimed the abolition of privileges of class, 
caste, or profession; the sovereignty of the people ; the omni- 
potence of the society ; and the uniformity of laws. Here 
was its real strength: its followers hated the Churel 1, not asa 
religious teacher, ‘but asa political stitution; not beeause her 
priests claimed authority in affairs of the next world, but be- 
cause they were landlords, tithe-ow ners, and administrators in 
this; not because she had no place in the new society, but 
because she filled the highest place in the old. 

The great reason for the antichristian aspect of the revo- 
lution is the quasi-religious character of the outbreak. It was 
a crusade for the rights of man, not a local insurrection to 
secure the independence of the French citizen. It inspired a 
spirit of proselytism, and created a propaganda; it became a 
sort of religion, without a God or a worship, but able to pour 
its soldicrs and apostles over the earth. Yet in its central idea 
it did not come into competition with Christianity. Its essen- 
tial purpose was only to abolish the effete forms of feudalism, 
and to establish a new society based on social equality and 
administrative centralisation. 

The seeds of this revolution were sown throughout [Ku- 

rope (indeed the feudal system was much more oppressive in 
Germany and Italy than in France) ; but it broke out, and 
manifested its most salient char ‘acteristics in Trance, beca L\use 
there society was in a riper cone ition. The French peas sant 
had long ceased to bea sort: he was also a petty owner of land 
(for the minute subdivision of property dates from long before 
the revolution—that event only threw open the lands of the 
isi and nobility); he had moreover been emancipated 
by a jealous monarchy from al i dependence on the lords, Ww who 
had los tall real power, and only retained their rank and their 
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manorial fines and dues. These they jealously preserved, even 
when they sold their property. They took no interest in their 
estates, and looked on their tenantry simply as a source of 
profit. Absenteeism was universal, and the nobles dangled 
about court to grasp whatever they could. Their position ‘had 
become quite anomalous; possessors of rights without corre- 
sponding duties, the seigneurs had become strangers to the 
people, and, were only known to them as exactors of dues— 
dues which the peasantry incurred at every turn. Fines on 
occasion of buying or selling their lands; quit-rents, rent- 
charges; dues for the lord’s mill, winepress, and oven, for the 
lord’s bull, for permission to sell their harvest at market, for 
leave to buy seed, for crossing the river, for using the roads ; 

besides the ‘tithes, which were often alienated from the parish 
priest to some distant convent, which collected them with scru- 
pulous exactness. 

These two facts, the minute subdivision of the soil among 
peasant proprietors, and their independence of the aristocracy, 
were the chief reasons for the universal hatred against the 
Chureh and nobility as owners of tithes and dues. In Eng- 
land the nobles and landed gentry continue to have duties 
as well as rights; they sit in parliament, act as magistrates, 
undertake parochial oflices, and form part of the governing 
body oe remuneration ; their privileges, therefore, may 
be viewed in the light of a gover nment tax. ‘They moreover 
live on their estates, relieve the poor, encourage agriculture, 
and take the lead in parish politics ; while they bear the w eight 
of taxation. Imagine what the case would be if their estates 
consisted not of land, but of a variety of small feudal dues on 
an infinite subdivision of petty copyhold properties; if a jealous 
government had aepers ed them of independence and influence ; 
if t] hey were all absentees, taking no interest in their manors, 
and only striving to wring a few extra pence from the starving 
peasantry, by whom, and not by the nobles, all the queen’s 
taxes, all parochial! rates, and all tithes, had to be paid ;—in 
such a case the English nobility would soon follow the French 
aristocracy, who were swept away as the possessors of privi- 
leges which must always be odious when there are no corre- 
sponding duties. Sue +h a state of thin: gs, With regard to the 
clerey , may arise In England if the land-societies create a great 
body of small dissenting { freeholders, who have all to pay some 
annual charge for the support of an establishment which they 
detest. 

Like the subdivision of the soil, administrative centralisa- 
tion, so far from being an invention of the revolutionists, was 
the established mode of government under the old monarchy. 
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The king had become despotic, and his council had monopo- 
lised all law and all justice. The country was absolutely ruled 
by thirty intendants, appointed and dismissed at pleasure by 
the crown. As the policy was to deprive the nobles of all 
substantial power, these intendants were always young men of 
humble extraction, strangers to their provinces, and, having 
their fortune to make, submissive to their superior. They were 
subject to a controller-general, who was at once minister of 
finance, of the interior, of public works, and of trade. The 
intendant was both administrator and judge, and exercised a 
sway In his own province that was defined by no known limits, 
He descended to the minutest details; he superintended the 
repairs of roads and bridges, dictated to artisans the way in 
which they were “ work, and to shepherds the mode in which 
they were to mark their flocks. He superse ‘ded the clergy in 
the education of the people, and (as far as it was thought of) 
in the maintenance of the poor—though this oceupicd but 
little of his thought; and the nobles were discouraged from 
taking it on themselves, as being a step to power; so the poor 
were left unprovided for. In spite of all this power, the office 
of an intendant was reckoned so despicable, that a gentleman 
would have felt insulted at the offer of the post. 

The municipal liberties held out ag: inst the influence of 
centralisation longer than the power of the nobles; but they in 
turn fell; partly through jealousy of every thing that was inde- 
pendent of the central power, and partly in consequence of the 
erecdiness of the needy government, which was perpetually 
confiscating and selling the municipal offices to the highest 
bidder. ‘Thus, in 1694, the king, being In want of money, 
seized the offices of Angers, and resold them to the town for 
22,000 livres. In 1725, wanting more money, he created 
several superfluous offices, and sold them to “the town for 
120,000 livres. In 1728 another new place was created, and 
sold for 50,000 livres. But in 1751 the insolvent government 
found a flaw in the deeds, confiscated all the offices for the 
second time, and rescld them for 170,000 livres. This is a fair 
specimen of the administrative honesty of the great mon: irchy. 

But, it may be asked, what was the value of the ofliecs, to 
nake the pec ople lay out their money in such unsafe invest- 
This is a question very casy to answer. Be ‘sides 
appealing to the hereditary love of place inherent in the 
'renchman, these offices were also advantageous investments 
of capital. ‘Though the government had taken care to strip 
them of all real ange and all duties, it had, with an eye to 
their market-value, left them all the emoluments and privi- 
leees that had belonged to them in their palmy days; they 
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enjoyed a perfect freedom from taxation: thus it happened 
that the whole burden fell upon the unprivileged classes of 
the town; in other words, on those who were not rich enough 
to purchase exemption. ‘The corporation was therefore no- 
thing but a cormorant feeding on the vitals of the town. Be- 
sides these officials, the general assembly of the townsmen was, 
in the fifteenth century, a governing body, to which the elec- 
tive corporation was responsible. The monarchical policy, 
which hated any thing that savoured of democracy, had gra- 
dualiy made this second body representative also, with ample 
provision against freedom of election. It had come to be 
composed of © notables,” who had a seat by virtue of a pri- 
vilege, and the representatives of guilds, chapters, aud other 
close communities; the citizens, not imposed upon by this 
sham, had long ceased to interest themselves in municipal 
affairs, and liv ed like strangers within their own walls. 

But even the municipal oligarchy had only privileges, 
without duties or power. It could not establish an octrol, 
levy a rate, mortgage, sell, farm, or administer its property, 
sue defaulters, or employ its surplus revenues, without an 
order in council founded on the report of the intendant. It 
was obliged to employ the state architects and engineers; not 
it, but the intendant, regulated fétes, ordained public rejoic- 
ings, caused salutes to be fired and houses to be illuminated. 
The villages were under even stricter discipline; so that in 
the eighteenth century there was no city, borough, village, or 
hamlet, no hospital, chureh, religious house, or colle eve, that 
could freely ; \dminister its own property. ‘The administra- 
tion held the people in tutelage; the forms of the middle 
ages existed, and were even multiphed for money. An ad- 
ministrative engine was thus gradually built up, so vast, s 
complicated, so clumsy, and so unproductive, that 1t came at 
last to be left swinging on in space, while a more simple and 
handy instrument was framed. beside it, which really per- 
formed the duties that the innumerable titular oflicials were 
supposed to be doing. 

But this was not the whole of the intendant’s duties; be- 

sides being administrator, he was also judge. He was encour- 
aged to interfere with the old courts of justice ; in defiance 
of all law, he held courts of his own, judged causes, and con- 
demned prisoners. The government gradually withdrew all 
causes in which any official was interested from the ordinary 
tribunals, and referred them to the intendant’s court. The 
revolution legalised this abuse, and now no agent of the ad- 
ministration can be prosecuted in the ordinary courts without 
the assent of government previously obtained. The central 
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authority thus renders its agents irresponsible before the law, 
and makes revolution the only cure for injustice. 

‘Thus it came to pass that the intendant of 1780 was in all 
respects identical with the modern prefect of a department. 
‘There was in reality a greater dissimilarity between the in- 
tendants and controller-general of 1740 and those of 1780 
than between the latter and the minister of the interior and 
prefects of modern France. The present system is the legi- 
timate and logical development of that which was pursued 
under the later reigns of the ancient monarchy. 

‘There are plenty of records to prove the petty tutelage 
and intrusive nein! Mose of government in the cighteenth 
century. Not a charitable workshop could be established 
till the controller- general had fixed the cost, chosen the site, 
and drawn up the scheme. Nota refuge for mendicants could 
be opened, without the minister being furnished with all the 
names of the inmates, and the hours of their arrival and de- 
parture. <A year’s correspondence was necessary before a 
parish might repair its steeple, or prop up the falling chimney 
of the parsonage. The government knew how troublesome 
were these formalities, but retained them as very necessary. 
It received cartloads of documents from each village, report- 
ing on the nature of the soil, the mcthod of cultivation, the 
quantity and quality of the produce, the number of cattle, 
and the occupation and manners of the inhabitants. These 
reports were sometimes drawn up in the sentimental style of 
Rousseau and Diderot. ‘The immense staff of employés who 
conducted these inquiries formed a caste apart, characterised 
by its violent and indiscriminate hatred against all strangers 
who atte mpted to meddle in public affairs, ‘and by its alarm at 
the least independent association, for any object, nothing of 
the kind being suffered to exist except under its tutelage ‘and 
presidency. ‘It was an antichristian clique, which w ould not 
tolerate any attack on any member of its own body, nor the 
vaguest hints of the imperfection of its system of government ; 
but which permitted the freest discussion of abstract theories 
of religion, philosophy, or politics, in which the fundamental 
principles on which society rested were attacked, and the ex- 
istence of God Himself controverted.* The vilest books were 


* This is still the character of the European bureaucracies. Dr. Thiersch, 
in a work we have noticed elsewhere, says, ‘* It is known to us as a fact, that 
towards the year 1840,in a capital city of North Germany, the royal commis- 
sioner who presided at the matriculation of students received the young men 
with a speech in which, instead of giving them a fatherly warning against the 
real dangers which were lying in their course, he informed thom that the govern- 
ment allowed them every pleasure which the city could offer, ‘ only,’ said he, 
‘ do not interfere with politics.’ Ina capital city in South Germany we saw in 
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freely circulated ; but only one newspaper was permitted, and 
in that nothing was published but what the functionaries of 
the provinces chose to communicate, 

During this period Tacitus’s apophthegm was abundantly 
veritied—corruptissimd republicd plurime leges. dicts and 
laws were multiplied beyond measure. The functionaries 
themselves knew not what was in foree; sometimes edicts 
were published which were never intended to be acted on. 
In 1757 a royal declaration condemned to death any one that 
printed or sold writings against religion or aryres order ; this 
was to be enforced by men who acknow ledged the literary su- 
premacy of Voltaire! Hence law became despicable : no man 
thought of trying to mend it; every man would petition for 
excniption from its provisions. The nobleman would pray for 
exemption from a new tax on the plea of poverty, and would 
Write to the intendant, with whom he would not allow his 
daughter to dance— Your feeling heart will never consent to 
see a father of a family of my rank strictly taxed by twentieths 
like a father of the lower classes.” ‘The nobles became the 
most cringing beggars of a society where all classes were de- 
pendent on the eoverument, to which they looked as to a pro- 
vidence; the people expected it to tell them how to rear and 
fatten their cattle , When to send their produce to market, and 
to indemnify them for its loss. It was reproached, as now in 
Russia, for the inclemency of the seasons. Men of property 
looked to it to teach them how to render their estates pro- 
ductive, to take in hand their manufactures, and to lend them 
money when in difficulties. 

The system of centralisation always favours the overgrowth 
of the metropolis. Before the revolution Paris had already 
overwhelmed France. In the sixteenth century it was only 
the chief French town. In 1740 Montesquieu wrote, “ No- 
thing is left in France but Paris and the distant provinces— 
because Paris has not had time to swallow them.” From that 
period the process of deglutition went on in spite of several 
royal edicts which ordered new houses to be demolished, and 
subjected new comers to new taxes; but the royal system 
neutralised the royal edicts, and in 1789 the seat of the cen- 
tral government had monopolised the whole power of the 
country, and the capital was able to overthrow the monarchy 
which had pampered it, and to subject all France to its ty- 


1848 whither this abominable policy is leading, which favours the excitement of 
the passions by pleasure, and indulges every vice, under the idea that men will be 
therewith content, and will not interfere with affairs of state.” It is well known 
that this engrained character of the Austrian officials is the real obstacle to the 
success of the salutary intentions of the emperor embodied in the Concordat. 
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ranny. Since that period it has lost but little of its dan- 
gerous pre-eminence. 

The people were not divided into orders, as in healthy 
socicties, but into castes, as exclusive as those of India. The 
poorer the nobles became, the greater was their proud iso- 
lation. In spite of the protection given them by law, they 
were continually obliged to sell portions of their property to 
wealthy members of the middle classes; but they would never 
ally themselves in marriage with then. It was not a landed 
aristocracy,—it was a caste of nobility, dependent on birth, 
subdivided into coterics of families of sixteen, eight, or four 
quarterings, who stood aloof and refused to intermarry with 
each other. ‘The townspeople were as much split up into 
factions as the nobility: bakers and wig-makers went to law 
about having the pas in processions; tailors and notaries con- 
tended which should be first sprinkled with holy-water. But 
there was no other difference among Frenchmen than this of 
caste ; never had a nation been beaten down to such perfect 
homogeneousness. Yet caste was a more powerful divider 
than any more essential distinction had ever been. ‘The nobles 
and the middle classes no longer united to protect themselves 
against a common enemy; the two classes had ceased to come 
in contact in private or public life. Yet the middle classes 
had in their measure the same characteristics as the old no- 
bility. When aman of the people bought a title of nobility, 
he was just as exclusive as the old members of the aristocracy. 
Since 1695 upwards of 40,000 offices had been created to 
satisfy the place-hunters of the middle classes, who bought 
them up with the greatest eagerness, and even sometimes pe- 
titioned that new “places might be created for them. Thus 
the middle classes became as widely separated from the pea- 
santry as from the nobles; and their exemption from taxation 
became quite as odious to the unprivileged classes as that of 
the old aristocracy had ever been. 

In the fourteenth century the maxim, “ No tax without 
the consent of the taxed,” was as well known in France as an 
axiom of national law, as it isin England now. It was only 
after the exhaustion of the nation by the protracted disturb- 
ances consequent on the captivity of King John and the mad- 
ness of Charles VI., that the crown succceded in its pretence 
of levying a general tax without the consent of the people. 
The nobility had the incredible baseness to consent to this tax 
on condition of its own exemption; by this conduct Charles 
VII., as Philippe de Commines prophetically said, gave a 
wound to his kingdom which would not soon be closed. 
Whatever exemption the nobles had previously enjoyed was 
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only in recompense of onerous military services; but from this 
time they would never consent to share any burden. Cardinal 
Mazarin was unable to levy a house-tax on their chateaus. 
And the morality of the crown was as faulty as that of the 
nobles. Every page of the French annals tells of crown-lands 
and titles of nobility sold, and then resumed as unsaleable, 
and then sold again; of contracts violated, and vested rights 
trampled upon; of sacrifices wrung at every crisis from the 
public creditor; and of incessant repudiations of public en- 
gagements. <All men wished to substitute a communal tax 
for repairs of the road for the foreed labour of the miserable 
peasantry; but it could not be carried out because ail men 
knew that, when any money was collected, the government 
would certainly misappropriate it. In short, a private person 
vho managed his estate as Louis XIV. did the fortune of the 
nation would probably have ended his life in the galleys. His 
arbitrary expedients were both ruinous and ridiculous. ‘Thus, 
when he wished to raise the market-value of titles of nobility, 
he laid a tax on all non-noble possessors of manors. But this 
measure both rendered the estates of the impoverished nobles 
unsaleable, and confiscated part of the property which the non- 
noble purchasers had bought in good faith. From the time of 
Henry III. to that of Louis XVI. (who abolished the evil), 
the right to labour in a particular vocation was considered a 
privilege, and sold by the crown; and thus the medizeval 
guilds and trading companies were perverted to be mere instru- 
ments of royal rapacity. Louis XII. systematised the venality 
of public offices; Henry IV. extended the sale of them to 
reversions; Richclieu saw the evil, and suppressed 100,000 of 
them—which act enabled his successor to re-establish them 
under new names, to his no small profit. 

It was the desire of preventing all resistance to their ex- 
tortion that made the French monarchs so particularly anxious 
to separate Frenchmen, and to divide society into castes, A 
united people would demand some safeguard of freedom as 
the price of each subsidy; a divided people cannot resist a 
master. So well had the government succeeded in dividing, 
that when restraint was removed, the different castes hated one 
another like poison, and fought together with unexampled 
fury. France soon proved herself incapable of liberty, and fell 
into the hands of a new master, who at once riveted the chains 
which the old monarchy had been forging, and eliminated all 
the old safeguards of popular freedom. A fear of this consum- 
mation seems to have actuated one of the monarchs of the old 
régime; but he found that it was more difficult to reunite 
than to divide. One king there was who felt that liberty was 
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only possible to a united people, and who sincerely desired 
and attempted to unite them; this prince—such are the in- 
scrutable judgments of Providence—was Louis XVI. 

Hitherto M. de ‘loequeviile has only considered the disin- 
tegrating forces of the revolution; in the latter part of his 
volume he describes the positive forces which gave its terrible 
strength to that great convulsion. As we shall not have space 
to conclude our analysis with sufficient fulness at present, we 
leave off at this point, adding only three observations, which 
have been suggested to us in the perusal of the volume we 
have been reviewing. 

1. From a study of the causes which produced the hatred 
of the unprivileged classes to the French aristocracy, the ene- 
mics of the Lngiish Establishment may learn a lesson in party 
tactics. It is quite clear that the Church of England, instead 
of being weakened by the loss of any pecuniary right, gains 
thereby a new lease of life; thus, in that master-stroke, the 
commutation of tithes, by a little sacrifice she satisfied the 
demands of enemics who endangered her existence. In the 
same way, she will not be weakened, but rather fortified, by the 
abolition of church-rates. Lier true weakness is to be obliged 
to send round her officers to the petty householders that de- 
spise her ministrations, collecting more curses than coins, and 
sowlng a crop of unpopularity that, properly preserved, may 
one day produce a hundred-fold. It is no grievance to farmers 
to pay tithes, for they subtract them from the rent. It 1s no 
grievance to the landlords as a class, for they are enthusiasts 
for Church and State, have the privilege of presenting their 
sons to rectories, and of marrying their daughters to bishops. 
But it is a grievance to cottagers and peasants and artisans to 
pay their shillings and sixpences as tithes or rates toa Church 
which they detest—a grievance which, judiciously nursed, may 
one day blaze out in a fearful conflagration. 

2. No one can read M. de ‘Tocqueville’s book without feeling 
convinced that centralisation is the destiny of the present age 
of the world. All things tend that way; the torrent is far too 
strong for any sensible man to dream of stopping it: those who 
dread its consequences can only study the remedies and pallia- 
tives that may be used to prevent the godless bureaus from mo- 
nopolising all power over soul as well as body. M. de Tocque- 
ville’s favourite remedy is the maintenance of a powerful inde- 
pendent aristocracy. But there are numerous others; one of 
which is, the preservation of the fundamental distinction and 
total separation of the judicial and administrative functions. 
To prevent despotism of prince or people, the lawless dictation 
of the ‘Tudors, or the arbitrary demands of a revolutionary 
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mob, the stream of justice must be kept independent of the 
administration, so that the agents of government may be still 
subject to the law. ‘The abuses of trial by jury, and the incon- 
veniences of the immobility of judges, are great and patent, 
and especially felt by Catholics in periods of popular pre- 
judice, as during the agitation consequent upon the ‘ Papal 
Aggression.” Lut, after all, these abuses are as nothing com- 
pared with the possible evils of the opposite system, when ad- 
ministered by unscrupulous enemies. Nothing would delight 
our quacking centralisers more than the introduction of a cus- 
tom of substituting the judge for the jury, which would be a 
step towards merging the judicial in the administrative func- 
tion of government. 

3. When we examine carefully the extent of the tutelage 
which government exercised, and still exercises, over French- 
men, we are tempted to believe that there is something in 
the Romano-Celtic race which requires this fostering care 
and paternal supervision. Our Anglo-Saxon maxim is, to let 
abuses right themselves, without the interference of sump- 
tuary laws; the Frenchman expects the state to provide a 
remedy. ‘This is an attitude of mind which we cannot under- 
stand, and which we are therefore tempted to ignore; but 
which, well considered, may lead us to think differently of the 
expediency of a bill for the protection of tenants’ rights in 
Ireland. In this country it is a matter which would be left to 
custom, and would never be determined by law; and our Iing- 
lish legislature will probably continue to take this view of it. 
Yet it seems to us likely that a philosophical examination into 
national peculiarities, and an unbiased comparison between 
the Irish and French characters and popular requirements, 
might induce a notable change in the views of our legislators 
on this matter. 

We hope to be able to conclude our review of M. de 
Tocqueville’s very important work in our next Number. 








PROTESTANTISM IN THE EAST. 


Syria and the Syrians. By Gregory M. Wortabet. London: 
James Madden, 1856. 


Ecce iterum Crispinus. We wish that we could give our read- 
ers a sight of the portrait prefixed to these two volumes, and 
they would have no difficulty in recognising Mr. Wortabet as 
a second manifestation ef the “intelligent young Greek,” con- 
cerning whom a rather piquant story used to be current in 
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the halls of Oxford. It was related that a certain Anglican 
deacon, celebrated for his zeal in planning the union of the 
Greek and Enelish Churches, once asked all the heads of the 
Puseyite party then resident at the University to mect at his 
rooms an intelligent young Greek, and with him to discuss the 
preliminaries of a reconciliation of the communions.  ‘Thither 
accordingly, so says fame, proeceded Dr. Pusey and other ce- 
lebrities. ‘They seated themselves to breakfast ; and at length 
the anxious host sueceeded in giving a theological turn to the 
conversation, Which, as usual, had commenced with merely 
secular generalities. After much pressing, the Greek was at 
length induced to deliver himself of his opinion. ‘ For my 
part,” said he, “1 am always of the religion of the country 
where 1 am: so, when Lam in Russia, I drink brandy and get 
drunk, and then I am of the religion of the country ; when I 
ain in Constantinople, I drink no wine, but I have one, two, 
three, four wives, and then Iam of the religion of the country ; 
but when [ am in England, I drink port wine, and s say G 


d , and then I am of the religion of the country.” 
Doubtless, 








“ Curses are a kind of prayers, 
As discord makes the sweetest airs ; 
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but still the young Epicurus was not fortunate in the selection 
he made of the characteristic devotion of Englishmen, and his 
reputation at Oxford was utterly blasted: he accordingly made 
a precipitate retreat, and has not since been heard of at that 
seat of learning. 


Juvenal tells us that a hungry Greck can do any thing,— 


‘¢ Grammati cus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schoenobates, medi cus, magus, omni a : mows 
Gin eculus csuricns, ad coelum, jusseris, ibit.’ 


Nevertheless it requires a precious great rogue, as a great living 
satirist observes, to act the respectable man ; though it is a 
very good game indeed when well acted. We are afraid we 
cannot pay Mr. Wortabet even this rather questionable com- 
pliment—he has not acted the part ofa pious Presbyterian dis- 
ciple of the American missionaries to any thing near perfection. 
We have a strong idea it will end in his second disappearance, 
and preparation for a third manifestation. 
Mr. Wortabet has written a book which he calls, Syria 
and the Syrians. We consider it very unfair to criticise a 


* Grammarian, rhetorician, geometrician, painter, boxing-master, soothsayer, 
rope-dancer, doctor, magician,—a hungry Greek is skilled in every thing; tell 
him even to go to heaven, and he will go. 
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stranger on a want of knowledge of the English language and 
grammar, so we shall say nothing on that subj ect; but it is 
quite clear that he has learnt what he does ina of that lan- 
guage from a perusal of third-class novels, joined with the 
study of the Protestant version of the Bible. Such a strange 
iemite of the language of inferior romances with trite Biblical 
phrases, —accustomed as we are to the phraseology of xeter 

Hall,—we certainly never saw before. ‘Thus, the description 
of the enjoyments of a good dinner, which one might fancy was 
written by an Apicius, is interlarded with mistakenly quoted 
texts out of the Bible about “ Christ having freed us from 
the slav ery of fasting,” and ridicule of the “poor Popish 
slaves” who were looking on munching figs and olives. More 
nauseous still is his mixture of scriptural phrases with ama- 
tory language bordering on licentiousness in his description 
of Syrian young ladies, and the pic-nics and parties he fre- 
quented in their society. 

In the year of our Lord 1818, the New-iingland Presbyte- 
rian body, being suddenly seized with the double desire of sell- 
ing their “ drills ” and spreading the knowledge of the Word 
of God” in Syria, “ set apart Messrs. Levi Parsons and Pliny 
Fisk for the work.” This mission not succeeding, they took 
refuge in Malta, where Mr. Parsons died. Dr. Jonas King 
and Messrs. Goodell and Bird were then sent to join the sur- 
vivor. They all arrived at Bayroot the 16th November 1825, 
and * creeneeantine operations by dispensing, together with un- 
suents, electuaries, and pills, the Word of God to the natives.” 

Bayroot is a town on the Syrian coast, under the shadow 
of Mount Lebanon, and, according to Mr. Wortabet, one of 
the most lovely spots in existence. ‘* How divine! would a 
stranger say, as his eyes surveyed the scene from the towering 
heights of Mount Lebanon. How majestic! as he gazed on 
the promontory of the Dog river.” 

Before the missionaries came, there were in Bayroot no 
New-England drills and Bibles, no Manchester grays, Scotch 
zebras, I'rench silks, or Swiss handkerchiefs, no “ bits of ex- 
chanve at one and two months,” no ‘* free Word of God,” 
real Christian schools or real Christian natives, no alain, 
in short, no nothing. The inhabitants were a plain and simple 
people. The boys knew nothing but a “ corrupted liturgy ” 
(which liturgy we are more than once informed is nothing else 
but the Psalms of David), and how to write their names; the 
girls only how to please their husbands and cook their dinners 
for them. But times have change 





“Times much more fitting for the night 
Of Popery than Gospel-light.” 
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The Gospel “has begun to dawn on the priest-ridden inha- 
bitants ;” the boys have forgotten their prayers, but know that 
the carth is round and goes round the sun, and have learnt to 
be nearly as sharp as the Yankees themselves. The Christians 
are now “less worthy of trust than the Mahometans, having 
learnt duplicity and deceit from their intercourse with foreign- 
ers.” ‘The girls are emancipated from their “ tyrant husband 
lords,” and are above such menial occupations as cooking, hay- 
ing, we suppose, been inoculated with the American Bloomer 
doctrines of the “ dignity of woman’s station ;” but they have 
learnt to play the piano and to flirt. Where one person had 
9/., now ten have 1000/7. ‘There are couches and all manner of 
luxury in the houses ; and, to crown all, there are thirty native 
converts, “* who have learnt from the west, and the far west, 
the pure and undefiled religion of the Word of God.” 

But we must inform our readers how American mission- 
asies ‘commence operations.” The first thing is to establish 
a printing-press, print Bibles, hire a room, and preach the 
Gospel. The first difficulty to be surmounted is to persuade 
the natives to read the Bibles and hear the Gospel. This is 
done in the following manner: in any town where the mis- 
sionaries are established, one of the number is alw ays a medi- 
cal man; they thus entice the poor people, among whom me- 
dical science is at a very low ebb, by physicking eratis all 
who come to the preac thing. In Damascus, for instance, which 
is a very successful mission, numbering sixteen “ real Gospel 
Christians” among a population of 110,000 1 Mahometans and 
14,000 * so-called Christians, but who are not,” there are five 
Presbyterian missionaries, one of whom is a doctor. There 
is no such powerful medium to show to Orientals our beauti- 
ful religion, which is to love one another, as the presence of a 
pious medical man.” “ Our Saviour was the first medical mis- 
sionary ; wherever He went He healed the sick.” These two 
*€ powerful mediums, Gospel influence and medical influence,” 
are ** great agencies in spreading the knowledge of true Chris- 
tianity ;” _they are “helpmates,” and are “necessary to each 
other :” “one to win the confidence of the people ;_ and the 
other to i pense the Word to such people as are won.” These 
two, however, only operate on adults ; the powerful ** medium” 

for the young is education, “ which, if rightly handled, will 
reecnerate Syria” by means of schools; not such as are esta- 
blished by the “various scets” (by which name he designates the 
different * rites” united to the Latin Church, and not the Greek 
and Armenian schismaties, who receive the American brethren 
with the right hand of C hristian fellowship), where nothing 
but a “corrupted liturgy” is taught, but “ Christian schools,” 
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where the “ Bible, the inheritance of the whole world,” is 
read, and where the ‘‘ youthful mind can drink deep in its 
ure waters,” and grow up in the ‘admonition and nurture 
of the Lord”—schools like those of Scotland and New Eng- 
land, ‘‘ the model for the whole world;” where boys are so 
morally educated in uprightness and fair dealing — schools 
whose scholars leave far behind them the beniehted boys 
of the Lazarists, who do not even know to what pagan gods 
the ruined temples of Baalbec were dedicated, or how stones 
64: feet long, 14 broad, and 12 thick, were placed in position 
in them. 

With the assistance of all these powerful mediums com- 
bined, the Americans have not been as yet very successful in 
Syria. In Damascus, there are 16 native converts; in Bay- 
root, 30; in Tripoli, 1, namely, Signor Yanni, * an intelligent 
young man of an inquiring cast of mind,” who, we are inad- 
vertently told, was made American consal directly afterwards. 
In other towns they have made no converts as yet; but, “ by 
God’s blessing, they have broken the power of priesteraft, 
and convinced some of the errors of their Church,” though 
they have not yet “‘made them desirous of a purer worship;” in 
other words, they have made infidels ofa few native Christians. 
Now and then, however, they get a lucky windfall: “ about 
ten years ago some Hasbayians went to Bayroot, and had an 
interview with the missionaries of the Ameriean board, and 
declared themselves Protestants. It was soon perceived that 
their real design was to obtain British protection. The mission- 
aries took advantage of this new way of access to them, and 
freely instructed them in the true n ature o f religion.” In the 
whole of Syria and the Holy Land the converts “do not num- 
ber 1000, according to Mr. Wortabet’s own confession. 

But we must return to Bayroot. The Rev. Eli Smith 
arrived there in 1827, when, as there were “ prospects of war 
between England and Turkey,” “the plague was again ap- 
proaching,” the transmission of funds difficult and uncertain, 
and ** commerce had ceased,” (New-England drills, we suppose, 
being a drug in the market) the school was tot: lly brok en up; 
and the missionaries departed for Malta, accompanied by two 
out of the three converts they had made, one of whom was 
Mr. Wortabet’s father. These were all accused by an English 
clergyman, Mr. Williams, “a Puseyite, an arrant fool, with 
a bigotry of mind and shallowness of comprehension scarcely 
to be looked for among British divines,” of having left the 
Chureh to which they belonge d and its hi oh offices in order to 
eet m arried, and of havin: x seen the truth of the Bible and the 
errors of their own Church thr ouch the medium of missionary 
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cold. This, of course, is all fable. Mr. Wortabet’s father 
was ‘nota pensioner r of the American missionaries save during 
the time he was in great distress on account of the persecu- 
tions of his patriarch.” ‘The missionaries did not give him 
gold; but as they had a stock of New-England drills and 
Scotch zebras (we mean the fabric, not the animal) on hand, 
which they wished to dispose of to advantage, they assisted 
him in opening a small retail shop, which prospered vastly ; 
the shop had to be changed into a store, and the retail mer- 
chant became a wholesale one. “ In his prosperity,” said the 
missionary records, “ he never lost sight of the Giver of all 
good things ; and up to the time of his death never failed to 
direct the attention of his customers,” not only to the quality 
and texture of the aforesaid drill: sand zebras, but “ to the only 
Intercessor between God and man.” We are afraid it is not 
always to such innocent articles as Manchester goods the mis- 
sionaries confine their dealings. Mr. Wortabet was once tra- 
velling in company with a pious American Presbyterian named 
Mitchell, when they met a party of Bashi-Bazooks. ‘* Con- 
spicuous among them was an elderly an who, with the pro- 
ceeds of his toil, had bought two black negresses of unexcep- 
tionable form and feature. He had bought them for some- 
thing less than 1000 frances; each of them would have fetched 
nearly double the amount of dollars in any of the southern 
markets of the United States. Mitchell offered to purchase 
them: a handsome margin above the price he paid was offered 
him; and on his refusal, Mitchell bade higher till he nearly 
doubled the price the man had paid for them; but all in vain, 
as the old fellow swore by the beard of the prophet that he 
would not dispose of them for much or for little.’ 

Another of the first three native converts was the “ mar- 
tyred Assaad esk Shidiak.” ‘The account of his martyrdom 
thus begins : 

“Not far from the snow-capped heights of Sunnin, in 
the district of Resrawan, among peaks of “mountains, isolated 
by itseif, is the direful convent of Caanobin, where the mar- 
tyred Assaad esk Shidiak suffered for the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Hither, it seems, he was brought by the wiles of the patriarch 
and his own nearest and dearest relations: his uncle told him 
‘that if the patriarch would not kill him, he would, and thus 
sweep away the stain of heresy from the family ;” and his 
mother, ‘ * that rather than it should be known that she bore 
a heretic, she would poison him herself;” and on being told by 


the patri aren to * sheen + the Virgin Mary,” he replied that 


he would only “ tender his prayers to his ‘divine Redeemer.” 
He was then imprisoned, and taken before the patriarch ; and 
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this is the last that was heard of him, although the event took 
place thirty years ago; yet, in spite of his never having been 
heard of since, and in spite of the soldiers of Ibrahim Pasha, 
at the instigation of a Scotch gentleman, having bullied the 
monks, searched the convent, and found nothing, Mr. Wor- 
tabet nevertheless discovers, by some inward light, that 
he has been strangled, buried alive, and starved to death— 
(he must have had something of the tenacity of lite of a eat, 
which, we are informed, is capable of surviving eight deattis) 
—in the cellar of the convent. Ln spite of the cruel con- 
duct of the monks, Mr. Wortabet, although a ‘f Bible-man” 
and their bitter enemy, is not, it appears, afraid to frequent 
the ‘isolated convents dire as black nighv” in his travels. He, 
at all events, did not seem to be afraid of being locked up in 
the cellar. We are not surprised. ‘* You fiid,” says he, ‘ the 
comforts of the Astor House at New York, or the Queen’s 
Hotel at Glasgow,” provided by the hospi tality of these poor 
monks; which he takes advantage of, while all the time he is 
engaged in libelling them and their religion. 

In 1830 the missionaries returned, bringing with them 
many more; and established missions at Damascus, ‘Tripoli, 
Sidon, and Aleppo, all in the neighbourhood of Mount Leba- 
non, to which refreshing region they betook themselves in 
summer, to avoid the too creat heat of the cities of the plain 
during that season, the souls of the Protestants being, we pre- 
sume, of no value in hot weather. We could not help won- 
dering why so very many of the missicnaries were stationed at 
Tripoli, where only one convert had been made ; whither, we 
are told, they were attracted “ by a desire of spreading the 
know ledge of the Bible and the ae as it is in Jesus;” but 
when we discovered that “ the greatest attraction of Tripoli is 
the beauty of its females,” and that they “ take the palm for 
good features, graceful forms, and light figures, over all the 
other portions of Syria,” for which we need only “ refer to the 
Bible, where we shall sce a number of charming female por- 
traits,” all wonder ceased. Nearly as delightful must have been 
the little supper-parties of the regent Duke of Orleans and 
Louis XV., as the missionary picnics in the gardens of Tri- 
poli. “Time may pass,” says ] Mr. Wortabet; ‘ but long shall 
I remember the picnics we used to have in those gardens, 
when the graceful ladies of Tripoli presided over boards spread 
under the canopy of a shadowing apricot, whose ripe luscious 
fruit fell upon us as the slightest breezes shook its boughs, on 
the banks of a small tiny stream, whose ripples conjure ima- 
ginations of fancy and of hope, by hedges whose fragrant 
breezes spoke of the rose, the jessamine, and myrtle, in fami- 
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liar intercourse with dear friends, whose jocund liuch and 
joyful countenances still linger on the ear and dwell on the 
memory. Sidon, too, is another pl ice where, “ thank God, 
beauty ts free; and therefore missionaries congregate. De- 
lighiful hie! the only drawback to which arose from the con- 
duct of those bigoted and deluded Maronite S, who, exelited by 
their priests, pelted the poor missionaries in their cool retreats 
at laden, just as a bemehted Trish mob would have done. 

We can therefore easily fathom the views of this writer 
and his friends when they tell English ladies that ‘ their 
Christian sisters condition is not a little degraded.” “It calls 
loudly for svinpathy at the hands of their more clevated sis- 
ters of the West. Let the Gos pel be preached to all, and let 
those be protected who receive its truths ;” which means that 
the fathers and husbands of these Syrian ladies do not ap- 
prove of their wives and daughters flirting with Mr. Wortabet 
and his American friends; and that they are tyrannically kept 
at home, instead of entering into American galety. 

Of course, if that view is correct, the “immuring young 
ladies in convents,” or * confining them to the woman’s apart- 
ments at home,” is not so much in accordance with * the li- 
berty with ohink Christ hath made us free,” as their flirting 
with missionaries is. ‘The ladies of England, according to Mr. 
Wortabet, are the only persons in the world capable of in- 
troducing this liberty into Syria, and of influenciug Turkey 
“To the United States s, she can refer to her slave states wad 
the intolerance of any abolition preacher there. To hineatibes 
Italy, Austria, and Russi: a, she can point to their intolerance 
of the Bible; but what can she say to England? = Nothing. 
If this task is worth undertaking, it must be by England's 
influence; it is to Englishwomen, therefore, that | appeal.” 
What a delightful contrast to all this slavery does the free- 
dom of some native Protestant women present, ‘ real mothers 
in Israel,” who come to call confidentially on Mr. W ortabet, 
to speak of the “dealing of the Lord with their souls.” “I 
was struck with their simple and earnest faith; and was no 
less pleased with their entire reliance on the Saviour, who is 
able to save unto the uttermost.” 

Mr. Wortabet trumps up.a story against one of the Ma- 
ronite convents of nuns on Mount Lebanon, which happened 

elghty years ago,—just solong ago that nobody can be alive to 
contradict it,—in order to introduce a tirade against English 
convents, against which he advises our Parliament. to pass an 
inspection-bill, The following is a short specimen of it: 


“The fact is, there must be something wrong in a system which 
cannot bear the light of day. Speak of its being the light of the 
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world, it cannot bear the light of the world to bear upon it. It is 
all dark within, and like a Mahometan harem, who knows what 
occurs there? I do not speak to ignorant Maronites now, but to 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and [rishmen, who pretend to intelligence 
and freedom ; and then I ask, what mean these iron-bars ? What 
wrong have these poor deluded girls done, that they should be im- 
mured in these cold prisons ¢ Do you ask what prisons 2 I say 
such a one as Miss ‘Talbot was so fortunate as to escape from ; 
such a one as the holy Hindeea presided over! O, say not that this 
thing can never occur in this land; the system does ; and believe 
me, the process follows exactly the same ” (sic). 


We think the result would not be so barren, as in the above 
case it certainly would be, if the ‘Turkish authorities were to 
“inspect” the doings of Mr. Wortabet and his American friends. 
We wish this Syrian young gentleman, as he is so fond of 
American society, had crossec over the Atlantic and written 
his book there. Quite enough filth from the religious slums 
of Loudon flows into and defiles the Thames already, without 
diverting the Syrian Orontes inte it, to make the former river 
ten times more foul: 

“Jam pridem Syrus in 7hamesin defluxit Orontes, 
It vitia, et mores, et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, nec non gentilia tympana secum 
Vexit.’’* 

Mr. Wortabet’s account of the religious manners and 
customs of his co-religionists in their native homes is worth 
preserving : 

“We were deeply pained, when in Scotland, to see the people 
when the minister approaches the end of his prayer sit down before 
he had concluded, and drown his Amen—an Amen to which they 
ought to have responded—in the opening of books and adjusting 
their seats. O, I thought that was a barbarous custom ! Methinks 
a draft is worth nothing without the signature of the drawer ; and 
what is the use of a prayer when the people will not wait to see it 
concluded, and heartily join in the Amen to it! It looked like a 
solemn mockery ; hence it was both pleasing and refreshing to turn 
from this unedifying state of things to the very reverential manner 
of the Protestant congregation of Syria, where if they don't take off 
their hats as in the West, they nevertheless pull off their shoes, as 
Moses did when he approached holy ground, and sit with the utmost 
reverence, and listen with the deepest attention. This seemed a 
pleasing contrast to the Protestant Church in America, where I have 
seen ladies enter in as if they entered a theatre, leaning on the 
arm of a young man; while their silks and satins vibrated ‘ whisk, 
whisk, whisk,’ till they reached their silk-cushioned pew ; and there 


* Some while since the Syrian Orontes has flowed into the Thames, and has 
brought down with it its vices and its habits, its effeminate music and its drums. 
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they lounged and fanned themselves, and eat sugar-plums or ginger- 
cakes ; and if the minister was a little long in his sermon, I have 
seen them puff and draw an impatient breath, which to a stranger’s 
eye looked very much as if these worshippers came simply to oblize 


God.” 


We think we have now said enough about Mr. Wortabet; 
and we conclude with an earnest hope that his third manifes- 
tation will not be made in England. America takes a place 
much before us in religious curlosities, and we reaily think he 
will succeed much better there than here. 


SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE: THE TRIALS OF PALMER, 
DOVE, &e. 


Illustrated and unabridged Edition of the Times’ ” Report 
of the Trial of William Palmer for poisoning John Parsons 
Cooke at Rugeley. London: Ward and Lock. 


We left our combatants with weapons uplifted, shields ad- 
vanced, and ag flashing fire; but were forced to break off 
in a mode, flatter ourselves, worthy of the Cid-Hamet- 
Benengell. O beloved Cid, how ‘shall we ever repay thee any 
portion of the delight with which, in days long past, we strove 
with the peg-top cord of our juvenile “ability to fathom the 
depths of thy quaint philosophy; when, as we devoured some 
page of delicious humour, each corner of our mouth went in 
search of its respective ear, expanding until the grin ex- 
ploded in a roar, as the humour developed into farce, a trifle 
coarse, it might be, but not the less irresistible! But we 
have little to do with farce ; yet this reminiscence of the glo- 
rious Don may serve to refresh our reader with the Cervantic 
odour, and to give him strength to endure our leaf from the 
Newgate Calendar, like the nosegay, which some score or so 
of years since our fathers thrust under the nostrils of those 
about to grace the gallows-tree. We left our combatants, we 
repeat, with weapons uplifted, and, in the fashion of the Cid, 
commence a new chapter with the battle; but let us forget 
all about the barren plains of La Mancha and the enchant- 
ments of Toboso. Our ground is the floor of the Central 
Criminal Court, and we deal with realities of a most prosaic 
and solid kind. 

We have mentioned some of the eelebrities who were 
called upon to give evidence in Palmer’s case, by way of 
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showing that all branches of medical science were most ably 
and amply represented, more than forty physicians, surgeons, 
and chemists being put into the witness-box. We do not 
charge any single one of the whole number with a deliberate 
intention to pervert the course of justice; and will add, that 
several gave their evidence in a manner becoming a high re- 
putation both in the scientific world and in society generally. 
But does not the very circumstance of such armies being ar- 
rayed against one another itself lead to a strong presumption 
that many were actually and awkwardly committed to pub- 
lished theories as to a subject on which no sufficient informa- 
tion even now exists to justify any strong opinion; that po- 
pular empiricisin and professional jealousy must therefore co 
the work of the I: iwvers, W hatever the course of the trial might 
be 3 that facts must rather be toned down, turned, smoothed, 
and twisted, to fit forezone conclusions, than theories, asser- 
tions, and a. be modified, changed, or yielded, to meet 
facts in evideiiee? A lawyer does not produce fifteen or 
twenty medical witnesses unless he knows pretty well before- 
hand what they are going to say. 

Into minute details we shall not enter. That on the whole 
the mode in which the scientific evidence came out was utterly 
discreditable, we have not yet met with a member of the me- 
dical profession bold enough to deny. The manner in which 
the attorney-general conducted the prosecution deserves great 
praise; it might well serve as a model for all cases of a like 
character. His opening was straightforward, temperate, a P 
and eloquent; his reply earnest, acute, and just. Let us 
therefore hear him as to the doctors: * 1 cannot help saying 
that it is a seandal upon a learned, distinguished, and liberal 
profession, that men should come forward with speculations 
and conjectures such as these; and that they should misinter- 
pret facts, and extract from them sophistical and unwarrant- 
able conclusions, with the view of deceiving a jury. I have 
the greatest respect for science. No man can have a greater. 
But | cannot repress my indignation and abhorrence “when I 
see it perver ted and prostituted to the prejudice of truth in a 
court of justice.” Hard words these, and difficult of diges- 
tion; but no harder, we venture to assert, than the case war- 
ranted: as any one will be forced to admit who wades through 
the 184 pages of the “ illustrated edition.” We shall only 
so far soften them as to substitute, ‘* with a view to support 
statements and assertions, and to justify personal attacks 
made antecedently to the trial,” for ‘¢ with the view of de- 
ceiving a jury.” ‘The result, however, i is the same; and but 
for the constant watchfulness of the judges, the jury would 
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have been most effectually puzzled and deceived by the very 
extravagant, conflicting, and uncertain statements of the 
adepts. 

We proceed to give o fow examples in illustration, 

Que gentieman, and of great ability, states in his exami- 
nation-in-chief: ‘Judging from those symptoms, | am of opi- 
nion that death was caused by some convulsive disease” (not 
the tetanus of strychnia). “T found that opinion upon the 
symptoms de scribed in the depositions, and the evidence before 
the court.” In eross-examination this gentleman, Dr. Nun- 
neley, replies to the attorney-general, * I was first concerned 
i this about the time of the death of the person at Leeds. 
| was applied to; / was cu correspondence with the attorney 
Sor the defence. The details of the Leeds case were forwarded 
lo him by me, and I called his attention to them.” Can any 
one doubt that *f the attorney for the defence” had a shrewd 
anticipation of what Dr. Nunneley might say; although the 
evidence on which alone he could form a legal opinion was 1n 
the womb of the future 2?) Itis here also to be remarked, that 
Mr. Morley, who, conjointly with the doctor, had conducted an 
analysis 1m shee Le eds case,—anud a most adele ible and satis- 
factory analysis it Ww. s,—appears as a witness on the other side! 
We are therefore not surprised to find that Lord Campbell, 
In summing up, after reading over the evidence referred to, 
thinks it necessary to address the jury thus: ‘ This, gentle- 
men, is the evidence of Dr. Nunneley. You recollect the 
mauner in which he gave it; and you must form your own 
opinion as to the weight to be attached to it. Certainly he 
seemed to display au interest not quite becoming a witness In 
a court of justice ; but you will give every attention to the 
facts to which he rele “rs, and the evidence which he elves.” 

Another gentleman, of extended and well-deserved re pu- 
tation, after describing certain experiments, states, ‘f Lam of 
opinion, from the accounts given by Dr. Taylor and other 
Witnesses, that if it (strychmia) hed existed in the body of 
Cooke, it ought to have been discovered.” So far well. This 
is a statement which Mr. Herapath had a perfect mght to 
make. But inreply to the attorney-general’s question, ‘* Have 
you not said that you had no doubt strychnia had been taken, 
but that Dr. ‘Taylor had not gone the right way to find it?” 
we have this answer: *f | may have said so. Thad a strong 
opinion from reading various newspaper reports—among others 
the * Lilustrated Times’--that strychnia had been given. I 
have expressed that opinion no doubt freely. People have 
talked a great deai to me about the matter, and lL ean't recol- 
1 cveryw ora Luave said; but taat was my general opinion.” 
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On this evidence the chief-justice remarks: ‘* Mr. Herapath 
is a very distinguished chemist, and no doubt says what he 
sincerely thinks. He is of opinion that where there is death 
by sti yehnine, strychnine ought to be discovered. But he 
seems to have intimated an opinion that the deceased in this 
very case died by s trychnine, and Dr. ‘Taylor did not use pro- 
per meais to discover it.” It would rather seem that, among 
the many thousand analyses this worthy professor has made, 
he has forgotten ole, namely, the analysis of his own feelings 
in regard to his heather lectures. Dr. ‘Taylor. 

We must comment in like manner on the evidence of Dr. 
Letheby. ‘Two eminent analytical chemists, Drs. ‘Taylor and 
Rees, have failed, as they state in evidence, to detect the 
presence of stryehnia i in three out of four animals killed, for 
the purpose of experiment, with that poison, Nevertheless, 
we find Dr. Letheby roundly asserting, ‘* I have no hesitation 
in saying, that strychnine is of all poisons, either vegetable 
or mineral, the most easy of detection.” Why, Dr. L.. you 
know a creat deal better than we do that the science of or- 
eanic chemistry is in its infaney, not out of leading-strings ; 
and for a man to pledge himself to a positive statement one 
day, Is to insure his being tripped up upon his nose the next. 
low long have we known any thing about the vegetable 
principles ? But it is the fashion of the day, in popular scl- 
ence, to build an imposing edifice on a dozen or so of bricks 
as a foundation. 

Dr. Maedonald, a Scotch gentleman, whose theory as to 
the cause of deat appears to have met with but little favour 
in any quarter, taus supports his view of epilepsy with “ te- 
tanie complications.” White spots are mentioned, which he 
states cannot exist In the stomach without inflammation. 

The Attorney-ge neral. But the gentlemen who made the 
post-mortem examination say that the stomach was not in- 
flamed.—There were white spots, which cannot exist without 
inflammation. There must have been inflammation. 

The Attorney-general. But these gentlemen say there was 
not.—I do not believe them (a laugh). 

And further on we find the following mode of backing an 
assertion that congestion of the brain was a symptom in the 
case; Mr. Baron Alderson in this instance being the questioner. 

Baron Alderson. But the gentlemen who examined the 
body sav there was no congestion after death.— But Dr. Bam- 
ford says there was. 

Baron Alderson. You stick to Dr. Bamford.—Yes, I do, 
beeause he was a man of experie: ce, could judge much better 
than younger men, and was not likely to be mistaken, 
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Baron Alderson. But Dr. Bamford said that Cooke died of 
apoplexy ; do you think this was apoplexy ?—No, it was not, 

Baron Alderson. What, then, do you think of Dr. Bam- 
ford, who certified that it was ?—That was a matter of opi- 
nion; but the existence of congestion in the brain he saw. 

The Attorney-general, ‘The other medical men said there 
was none. 

And so Dr. M. “sticks” to pocr old Dr. Bamford, who 
saw the congestion through the same spectacies which he used 
in writing the certificate. 

Dr. Taylor is not only an eminent chemist and toxicolo- 
gist, but also a writer of authority on medical jurisprudence. 
In his anxie ty, however, to defe nd himself and his reputation 
agaist heWspaper attacks, made after the coroner's Inquest 
and before the trial, he is indiscreet enough to write to a me- 
dical journal, and to supply, direetly or indirectly, the mate- 
rials for articles and woodeuts in an illustrated publication, 
which has doubtless made no inconsiderable harvest thereby. 
Dr. I. is clearly sensitive on more points than his profess sional 
reputation and standing. Mr. Sergeant Shee asks him, * Did 
you allow pictures of yourself and Dr. Rees to be taken for 
publication 2° © Be so good as to eall them caricatures. No, 
[ did not.” It is not to be wondered that all the doctor’s 
ability could not save him from the merciless cross-examina- 
tion to which he had most fairly laid himself open; and the 
figure which science was made to cut in obedience to the lash 
of the showman, though it did not interfere with the merits 
of his evidence, was a much mere ludicrous caricature than 
the one which he complained of; but which cruel Sergeant 
Shee affirmed to be * very like.’ 

We think we have quoted quite enough in proof of our 
assertion that the value of professional evidence is materially 
impaired by jealousy, empiricism, and crude theorising. We 
will only reter to one more example of the manner in which 

it may be given; and this time with a different object. Dr. 
W rivhtson, a pupil of Liebig, is called for the defence, and 
thrice elicits the warm approbation of the lord-chief-justice, 
wlio says, I cannot allow this witness to leave the box with- 
out expressng my high approbation of the manner in which 
he has given his evidence :” and again, ‘ this witness, who, I 
have no doubt, is a most scicntifie and honourable man, gave 
his testimony with that caution which is never so proper and 
becoming as in treating on questions of science.” And what 
was it that drew forth this praise from the judicial lips 2? Sim- 
ply that Dr. Wrightson had the courage to say what he knew, 
and to stop the moment he was pressed to go “beyond it. He 
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was man enough to declare, ‘ I do not know.” “I cannot 
tell.” ‘* I cannot form an opinion.” 

And here we take our leave of this memorable trial. 
With the attorney-general, we repeat that we have the great- 
est respect for science; that we consider the medical to be a 
learned, distinguished, and liberal profession. If, however, 
such public exhibitions as we have seen of late,—not in this 
case only, but in others in which the question has been of men- 
tal capacity,—become much more frequent, we think that all 
confidence and respect will in the end be lost. A few weeks 
sluice 1t was gravely asseried by physicians cunning in lunacy, 
that when a ‘f propensity” became too strong to be resisted, 
moral responsibility ceased; in other words, that ‘* couldn't 
help it” was a good defence for any crime. Luckily the judge 
presiding had an irresistible propensity to do his duty, and in 
due time the hangman did his also; but this was no fault of 
the doctors, who ‘positively affirmed that though a man miglit 
be sane enough to be elected to the office of beadle, oversecr, 
nay even churehwarden, he was not sane enough to be con- 
demned for a murder. 

Why will not men of science of all kinds bear in mind the 
unswerving loyalty that they owe to truth? Tere les the 
root of the mischief, In the fear that his knowledge may be 
underrated, his claims postponed to another, his pet theory 
remain unknown, the popular philosopher, when he gets an 
opportunity of addressing the world whose plaudits he covets, 
according to the vulgar proverb, says more in a day than he 
will stand to in a month he permits a paroxysm of vanity 
to overcome his self-respect ; and though he knows that he 
is earning the contempt of his more calm and more able 
brethren, commits himself to a perfect flood of bombast, ex- 
aggeration, and pedantic folly. 

The business of the true man of science in the witness- 
box is, to aid the ends of justice by his special acquirements. 
He has no right whatever to accept a retainer, so to speak, 
for prosecution or defence. He is called upon simply to bring 
the light of his experience, whether as pathologist, chemist, 
toxicologist, or physiologist, to bear upon facts, which, from 
the nature of the case, may be obscure to the uninitiated, but 
are such as form the proper subjects of his particular research. 
And in so doing, he is rigorously bound to keep within the 
limit of ascertained and settled scientific truth. ‘The moment 
he launches into speculation he forgets his duty. When we 
listen to men of vast acquirements ‘and profound knowledge 
bringing their abilities with grave modesty to the elucidation 
of such dark Inysterious questions as too frequently occur in 
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the annals of erime, we yield our respect, admiration, and 
conviction; but when we find a court of justice made a field 
for the display of paltry vanity, personal animosity, and over- 
weenlng self-esteem ,—when we have empty boastings and ridi- 
culous theories mixcd up, possibly enough, with much know- 
lode and practical skill,—we confess that we find it difficult 
to separate the wheat from the chail’; the interests of science 
sufler, and the learned exhibitors must not blame us if we 
class them for the time being with their brother-professors, 
Holloway, aud Morison the late lamented hygeist. 


Short J otices. 


THEOLOGY, PHITLOSOPILY, 


Christian Family Life. From the German ot H. W. J. Thiersch, 
Phil. et Theol, Doet., by J. R. Gardiner. (London, Bosworth and 
Hlarrison.) Dr, Thierscl seems to be a member of the Hioeh Church 
party of German Lutherans: we see in him the same characteristics as 
we find in the eorrespouding school in England ; an unwillingness to 
he brou wht to book, a disiike of definition, a tendency to abolish reason 
and substitute feeling, combined with a strong leaning to and predilee- 
tion for the remains of truth whieh are still lett to him. On the whole 
the present volume is a very good one, and a very seasonable contribu- 
tion to the religious literature of modern Germany, where socialism is 
stpping the ancient traditional respect tor the thimily. Dr. Thiersch 
successively considers the subjects of marriage, education, children, 
servauts, and social intercourse ; and on all makes very wise and proper 
remarks, He ean sometimes even be shrewd, as in the following sen- 
tences, Which we extract trom his thoughts on marriage, 

To be active, clever, and religious, are noble qualities in a woman ; 
but the energetie woman who holds down her husband in inactivity ; 
the clever one who silences him, and by the brilliancy of her conversa- 
tion makes a show of his dull insignificance ; and lastly, the religious 
cne, Who allows others to remark that her husband is less enlightened 
or awakened than herself,—are three disgusting characters, Yet is the 
last, especially when in combination with the second, the most disgust- 
ing of all.” 

Ifis views of celibacy might put to shame many professing Catholics. 
The only thing which his peculiar system leads him to misunderstand 
utterly is the use of the moral- theological treatises on the sixth com- 
mandment: ©The whole of this scandalous casuistry,”’ he says, “is a 
frightful sign of the absence of the spirit of Christ. It rests upon the 
supposition that there is no true sanctification of the inner man, from 
Which may spring a behaviour pleasing to God in all particular actions. 
It denies in the priest, as well as in the layinan, that anointing whic h 
alone can teach to distinguish the becoming from the unbecoming,’ 
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This is a specimen of the hereditary hatred to definition which distin- 
cuishes the most respectable Protestants. There should be no subtle 
distinctions made with re ‘gard to sins, because there is a power within 
us to sanctify the whole nan, and all his aets. Carried out, this prin- 
ciple would lead to antinomianism, and would quite super rsede the neces- 
sity of all the good advice contained in this book. Catholics would tind 
in the volume several interesting evidences of the te ndeney of German 
Protestantism to sap the very foundations of all Christian life in the 
family and in society. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review. Third Series. Dr. Brownson, in the 
> 


July number ot his Review (only just published here in consequence of 


the miscarriage of several of the sheets) has honoured us with a notice 
which, though in many respects far beyond our merits, vet requires a few 
observations. Hee ompl: ins that he has received no civilities trom us 
to reciprocate. Ifwe have not alluded oftener to his Review, it is sole ly 
because contemporary periodicals do not usually notice one another 
_ pt to bite. But we can assure Dr. Brownson that we have alu ays 
tacitly assnmed him to be the most able and scientific of all our philo- 
sophic al writers, and his Review to be the deepest, most solid, and most 


consistent periodical in our language. We look up to his powers of 


mind with a sincere scholarly respect, not at all inconsistent with occa- 
sional amusement at his brawny muscularity, at the thought of his loud 
voice and broad shoulders making entrance into our finikin drawing- 
rooms, or at the somewhat too monotonous elang with which the great 
steam-hamimer of lis dialectics is eternally pounding into powder all the 
raw material of crude and ephemeral philosophies and new-found old 
inventions of Protestant controversialists, which suecessively come under 
its ponderous and irresistible stroke. There is enough in one of his 
numbers to dilute into half a hundred ordinary reviews. We gladly 
own that we ourselves are under great obligations to him ; and that if it 


depended on our voice, his Review should be tound on the study-table of 


every educated Catholic in the kingdom. 

Dr. Brownson, after saying that the Dublin Review, in spite of i 
certain lack of foree, directness, and condensation, is still the first Ca- 
tholic pe sriodieal in the English language, adds, “but the Rambler is 
more atter own heart. It has a freedom and freshness about it, a bold- 
ness and independence, a force and earnestness, that we like, and from 
which we augur much good. It is not one of your quiet, safe, humdrum 
periodicals, that, while it never broaches an erroneous, never ventures a 
stirring thought,—that wraps its talent in a clean napkin and buries it 
in the earth, lest it should lose it if it put it out at usury. 

‘* In a word, its editors seem to us to be more anxious to be living 
men than to be merely safe men, and more bent on quickening the 
thought and activity of the Catholic body than they are to obtain the 
negative merit of giving no offence, or of disturbing no one’s tranquil- 


lity. Any man who e umprehends at all the wants and movements of 


our times sees that we are no longer in the middle ages, and that it Is 
idle to attempt to reproduce them. New social forms have come up, 
new modes of thought and activity prevail; and to mect them we must 
be no longer encumbered with the obsulete forms of the middle aves, 
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We cannot fight in the armour of the o'd schooimen, any more than we 
can in that of the old mediwval knights.” The life of Catholic science 
he goes on to show, is not manifested in refusing to deal with modern 
forms of thought; but in using them, in inspiring them with its own 
vitality, and in adopting all their truth and re: itv. This is the demand 
of the age; and if Catholics do not meet it, the age will escape them, 

* The writers in the Rambler,” he continues, **do not see this as 
clearly and distinctly as we could wish, do not take as broad and as 
compre ‘hensive views of it as we could desire; but they lave an instine- 
tive sense of if, they teel it, in some degree they see it, and are labouring 
with much earnestness and power in What we cons sider the right direc- 
tion.’ Whatever is the fault of our published views, their lack of 
“breadth and compreliension’’ is moll, a consequence of our want of 
ability to say what we mean ina masterly manner, and of the necessity 
that CHCOM Passe sus to observe silence on many things, than of our 
Want of perfect and intimate conviction of the trath which Dr. Brown- 
son so Well unfolds. England, aud especialy the little remnant of Ca- 
tholic England, lives very much on tradition—lives by the past. We 
cannot criticise the past without breaking with that on which our edi- 
torial existence depends. We have to write tor those who consider that 
a periodical appearing three times in the quarter has no busiuess to enter 
jito serious questions, which must be reserved for the more measured 
roll of the Quarterly. Our part, it seems, is to provide milk and water 
and sugar, insipid * amusement and instruction,” from which all that 
night suggest and excite real thought has been caretully weeded, These 
are the couditious sometimes proposed to us as those on Which our pub- 
lication will be encouraged. We may, indeed, be as severe as we like 
in showing that there is not a jot or scrap of truth in any of the enemies 
of Catholies; that all who oppose us, or contend with us, are both morally 
reprobate and intellectually impotent. We have perteet liberty to make 
out, by a selection of garbled quotations, how all the sciences of the 
nineteenth centur V are ministering to their divine queen; how geologiaus 
and physical philosoy: hers are proving the order of creation as related 
by Moses: physiologists the descent of mankind trom one couple; philo- 
logists the original unity and subsequent disrupture in human language ; 
ethnographers in their progress are testifying more and more to that 
primeval division of mankind into three great races, as recorded by 
Moses; while any serious Investigation of these sciences, made inde- 
pendently of the unauthoritative interpretations of Scripture by which 
they have hitherto been controlled and confined in the Catholic ‘schools, 
would be discouraged as tending to infuse doubts into the mind of in- 
nocent Catholies, aud to suggest speculation where faith now reigns. 
People, torsooth, to whom the pages of the Times, the Atheneum, and 
the Weekly Dispatch, with all their masterly infidelity, lie open, wili be 
exposed to the danger of losing their faith if a Catholic writer speculates 
a little on questions of moral, intellec tual, social, or physical philosophy 
—if he directs his mind to any thing above writing nice stories in il- 
lustration of the pleasantness and peace of the Catholic religion, and the 
naughty and disagreeable ends to which all non-Catholies arrive in this 
world and the next ;—to any thing more honest than defending through 
thick and thin the governments of all tyrants that profess our religion, 
and proving by ** geometric seale” that the interior of a Neapolitan pri- 
son is rather preferable to that of an English gaol. We only wish we saw 
our way clearly to be safe in speaking out in a manner still more after 
Dr. Brownson’s heart.—To return, however, to his criticism, which we 
quote not out of vanity, but as a defence of our conduct, and as a proof 
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that we may raise disagreeable questions for a very different motive 
than mere wantonness : 

‘* Their language,” he continues, “is not always exact, and we now 
and then meet expressions that we re-ret; they give, now and then, 
offence to good souls, who camiot understand that there have been 
changes since the time of good Kine Arthur and his knights of the 
Round Table; but they have lite, they have energy, and they are out- 
spoken, and we say trom the bottom of our heart *God speed them,’ 
The wants of their country and of our own are substantially the same 3 
aid whiie they are serving theirs, they are se-ving ours: aud we, while 
serving ours, are also serving theirs, With Le Correspondunt in France, 
the Zambler tor the British empire, and some work to correspond for 
onr own country, we need not despair, with the blessing of God, of 
reviving Catholie thought and Catholic faith in the modern world.’ 

If we could but flatter ourselves that our periodical deserved in any 
tolerable degree this eulogy, we should be quite repaid for our labours 
and anxieties. We, however, feel very grateful to Dr. Brownson tor 
his valuable encouragement, and assure him of our entire sympathy in 
the course which he has so boldly chosen and so successfully pursued. 


English Traits. By R. W. Emerson, author of ** Representative 
Men.”” (London, Routledge.) Mr. Emerson’s literary works are sup- 
posed to belong to some of those new forms which are looming up on the 
horizon,—** new and gigantic thoughts, which cannot dress themselves 
out of any old wardrobe of the past.’ But we take it that his popu- 
larity does not depend on the embryonic colossi of his phrenetic mani- 
festations, but precisely on the scraps which he adroitly conveys from the 
ancestral wardrobe to patch his own rents withal. Asa senenedainel 
seer and a disciple of Carlyle, we find him dreary and dull; but as a 
clever observer, who manages to glorify America through England, and 
vice versd to use us as the y whipping-boy when he has a castigation to 
administer to refractory little Jonathan, he has amused us muce +h. Heis 
well read in our seventeeath-century liter ature, and admires it ** huge- 
ly ;”? and has learned from it to express his meauing neatly, forcibly, 
epigrammatically, and clearly—whenever he has any meaning to ex- 
press. Mr. Emerson made two visits to England, and is, on the whole, 
very comp.imentary to her, and will be eraciously accepted so long as 
he speaks rose-water and pastile; but will be quietly extinguished when- 
ever the smoke becomes pungent to our nostrils. Catholics, however, 
who have suffered trom the ultra-nationality of our countrymen will be 
more ready to do justice to the truth of his satire as well as of his praise. 
We will extract a few of his observations. 

‘There is no country in which so absolute a homage is paid to 
wealth... .. There is a mixture of religion init. They are under the 
Jewish law, and read with sonorous emphasis that their days shall be 
Jong in the land, they shall have sons and daughters, flocks and herds, 
wine and oil. In exact proportion is the reproach of poverty... . The 
Jast term of insult is ‘a beggar.’ Ove of their recent writers speaks of 
‘the grave moral deterioration which follows an empty exchequer,’ 
The two English disgraces are, first, disloyalty to Church and State ; 
and second, to be born poor, or to come to poverty. A natural fruit 
of England is the brutal political economy. Malthus finds no cover 
laid at nature’s table for the labourer’s son.” 

The chapter on the wealth of England concludes with a just thought : 
“‘ Her prosperity, the splendour which so much manhood and talent 
and perseverance has thrown upon vulgar aims, is the very argument 
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of materialism. Her snecess strengthens the hands of base wealth. 
Who can propose to youth poverty and wisdom, when mean @ain has 
arrived at the conquest of letters and arts; when English sueeess has 
erown out of the very renunciation of principles, and the dedication to 
outsides 2” 

ft isan argument for the aceuraey of the Catholie view of English 
religion when a man so diametrically opposed to all our modes of 
thought as Emerson, and only like us in preferring soul to body, inside 
to outside, speaks thus: . 

‘The religion of England is part of good breeding. . . . . . Their 
religion is a quotation; their Church is a doll; aud any examina- 


tion is interdicted with screams of terror, . . I suspect that there 
is in an Enelishman’s brain a valve that ean * ‘glen at pleasure, as 
an enomeer shuts off steam. . > « They talk with courage and logie, 


and show you magnificent results ; but the same men who have brought 
free trade or geology to their present standing, look grave and lotty 
and shut down their valve as soon as the conversation approaches the 
Ruglish Church. After that you talk with a box-turtle. 

“The Angliean Church is marked by the grace and good sense of 
its forms, by the manly : erace of its clerey. The gospel it preac ‘hes is 
‘ly taste ye are saved.’ le keeps the old structures in repair, spends 
a world of money in music and building, and in buying Pugin and 
architectural literature. It has a general vood name for ame nity and 
mildness. It is not in ordinary a perseeuting Church; it is not inqui- 
sitorial, not even inquisitive; is perfectly well-bred, and can shut its 
eyes on all proper oecasions. If you let it alone, it will let you alone, 

“The doctrine of the Old Testament is the religion of England. 
The first leaf of the New Testament it does not open. It believes in a 
Providence which does not treat with levity a pound sterling. They 
are neither Transcendentalists nor Christians. They put up no Socratic 
prayer, much less any saintly prayer, for the queen’s mind ; ask neither 
for light nor right; but say ‘bluntly, ‘orant her in he alth and wealth 
long to live.’ ‘And one traces this Jewish prayer in all English private 
history, from the prayers of King Richard in Richard of Devizes’ chro- 
nicle, to those 1 in the diaries of Sir Samuel Romilly and of Haydon the 
painter, ‘ Abroad with my wife,’ writes Pepys piously, ‘ the first time 
that ever T rode in my own coach; which do make my heart rejoice and 
praise God, and pray Him to bless it to me and continue it. 

“The curates are ill-paid, and the prelates are over-paid. This 
abuse draws into the Church the children of the nobility, and other 
unfit persons who have a taste for expense. Thus a bishop is only a 
surpliced merchant. Through his iawn I can see the bright buttons of 
the shopman’s coat glitter. A wealth like that of Durham makes 
almost a premium on felony... . . The modes of initiation are more 
damaging than eustom-house oaths. The bishop is elected by the dean 
and pre ‘bends of the cathedral. The queen sends these gentlemen a 
conyé-d élire, or leave to elect; but also sends them the name of the 
person whom. the ‘vy are to elect. They go into the eathedral, chant 
and pray, and beseech the Holy Ghost to assist them in their choice ; : 
and after these invocations invariably tind that the dictates of the 
Holy Ghost agree with the recommendation of the queen. 

“The English Chureh, undermined by German criticism, had no- 
thing left but tradition, and was led logiealiy back to Romanism 3 but 
in view of the educated class generally that was vot a fact to face the 
sun: and the alienation of such men from the Church became complete. 

“The Chureh is much to be pitied. She has nothing lett but pos- 
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session. Ifa bishop meets an intelligent gentleman, and reads fatal 
interrogations in his eyes, he has no resource but to take wine with 
him. False position introduees cant, perjury, simony, and even a 
lower class of mind and character into the clergy: ond when the hier- 
areiiy is afraid of science and educ atl m, afraid of piety, afraid of tra- 
dition, and afraid of theology, there is nothing left be it to quit a Chu reh 
which Is ho longer one,’ ‘ 

We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Emerson is a terse, vi- 
eorous Writer, whenever he deigns to remain on this side the moon in 
his mother-sense. But when he journeys into the realms of Transcen- 
dentalisin, we must leave him. Still, the pre sent, like Emerson's other 
works, is a very suggestive book, a nd might furnish many mottoes, 
and many texts to dil ate upon. 


Pictures of Travel, Translated from the German of Henry Heine, 
by C. G, Leland. (Pinlade lphia, J. Weik.) There are some reprobates 
whom we are forced to like in spite of their wickedness, and in whose 
minds the materials of a beautiful re ‘ligious character seem to exist; 
who, in spite of their satirical blasphemy and levity, are felt to be mue ‘h 
less offensive than many a prim piece ‘of puritanical piety and pride. 
Such aman was Dr. Jolinson’s facetious and immoral friend, to whom 
he once said, ** Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all virtue ; "99 such a 
one, according to Dr. Pusey, was Lord Byron, whom that learned 
pundit compares to St. Augustine. Henry Heine is another of these 
people. Not that his mind was all virtue—far from it. He was a Jew 
by birth, a Protestant by profession, an infidel and often a most licen- 
tious eynie in his writings. But he blasphemes as if he ought to have 
been a Catholic. We do not wish to be misunderstood: it appears to us 
that real scientific blasphemy, good concentrated cursing, can only exist 
in its perfection among Catliolies ; other people have not faith to pre- 
sent objects to their minds on which to vent their hatred—that super- 
natural theological hatred which is the real logical contrary to divine 
love. Heine’s Hebrew mind was capable of this; and his natural 
instinets taught him to curse as scientifically as a reprobate Catholic 
ean do it. Yet with all this there is something in him that charms us: 
an impudent familiarity with the highest things; a power of turning 


his mind at onee from heaven to the cesspool; an indignant hatred of 


all shams; a bitter disgust at the empty forms of German rationalism ; 
2 mockery of the figment of pure reason, of Kant, and Hegel, and the 
other lights of German philosophy ;—all these things cause us to take 
a certain interest in his writings in spite of their horrible bl: ispheimy 
and filthy cynicism, and sometimes even mi: ake us feel that their author 
was not far from the kingdom of God—wanted but a little change to 
make him a good C atholic. 

The Pictures of Travel consist of a series of Shandean sketches, in 
prose i and verse, of the sights and fancies of a traveller. The following 
is not a bad specimen of the prose : 

‘* My chamber commanded a fine view towards Rammelsberg, It 
was a love ly evening. Night was out hunting on her black steed, and 
the long cloud-mane fluttered on the wind. I stood at my window wateh- 
ing the moon, Is there really amaninthe moon? The Slavonians assert 
that there is such a being, uamed Clotar, and he causes the moon to 
grow by watering it. When I was little they told me that the moon was 
a fruit; and that when it was ripe, it was picked and laid away amid a 

vast collection of old full moous in a great bureau, which stood at the 
eid of the world, where it is nailed up with boards. As I grew older I 
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remarked that the world was not by any means so limited as I had 
supposed it to be, and that the human intelligence had broken up the 
wooden bureau, and with a terrible * hand of glory’ had opened all the 
seven heavens. Immortality —dazzling idea! who first imagined thee? 
Was it some jolly burgher of Nuremberg, who, with nighteap on his 
head and white clay pipe in mouth, sat on some pleasant summer even- 
ing betore his door, and reflected, in all his comfort, that it would be 
right pleasant if, with unextinguishalle pipe and endless breath, he contd 
thus vegetate onwards tor a blessed eternity?) Or was it a lover,”’—and 
so on, ina deepening streain of German sentimentality, 

The diablerie aud dreamland scenes are all admirable. The Germans 
seem to have taken outa patent for this kind of imaginative writing ; 
no otherland could have produced Chamisso and Fouqué, Heine's ghosts 
and goblins and dreams are more amusing because they all have a hit 
at some political grievance or philosophical fallacy. But in spite of all 
that can be said in its praise, it is our manifest duty to warn our readers 
off the book, A Catholie’s familiarity with religion will allow him to 
bear with many playful allusions to the most sacred things, which would 
ruffle the buckram of the Sabbath-coat of Protestants; but Heine’s al- 
lusions are too pointed and too poisonous to be playful. Even the 
American translator, though he says that it is a matter of supreme 
indifference to every impartial student of literature whether a writer’s 
genius and influence have been exerted fer good or tor evil, is yet obliged 
to own that there are many passages which the majority of re ders 
might wish omitted. In his polities, too, he is Red-republican and re- 
volutionary, a hater of aristocracy, kings, and priests, and a flatterer of 
Russia and America; which latter peculiarity is perhaps the occasion of 
the present translation, 


General Comte de Rhandow, a Transparency. Translated from the 
Ms. of Baron Frederie de Dachenhausen, (London, Richardson.) This 
is a strange story, Wherein a young abbé and a ferocious vicomte turn 
out to be angel and devil respectively. In spite of the extremely super- 
natural character of these actors, there is a vast deal of stiff realism in 
the narrative; many excessively solid practical jokes are recorded ; 
wives and properties are won and lost,—all in the compressed space of 
about a hundred pages, which most of our novel writers would have 
multiplied into the ordinary three volumes. There is some power in 
the story; and its quaint eccentricity gives it a flavour of originality 
rare in these productive days, 


Ince and Gilbert's Outlines: English History— Descriptive Geo- 
graphy (James Gilbert), are among the best school-books on the sub- 
jects. ‘The former is a vast improv ement upon any history that has been 
before used in Protestant schools, because Catholic and Protestant views 
are given with impartiality and even-handed justice. But we happen to 
know, trom the inspection of records, that English history, as generally 
taught and learned, is so complete a romance, that we cannot accept 
even this compromise as in any degree final. 
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